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W hy Historians Neglect Folklore 


By Louis FILLer 


I begin with the view that history is, and of right ought to be, 
interesting; and recognize that this fact is not so manifest as its 
devotees think it should be. Americans, probably more than most 
other peoples, wish to know what information is for—what good it 
is; and more than many—perhaps all—other peoples, feel no obliga- 
tion to pay attention to historical problems and materials which do 
not interest them. The teacher, therefore, has the choice of two 
approaches. He can seek to compel the student to learn temporarily 
an historical fact, and to simulate, under pain of official displeasure 
and a low grade, an attitude of interest in his subject. Or he can 
attempt to woo his student’s interest, to focus his attention, by any 
one of a number of tried methods. I single out the classroom as a 
locale where at least a modicum of student effort can be forced, since 
nowhere else will the American suffer directly because of his ignorance 
of, or lack of respect for, American history. 

Where such a state of affairs is so deep-seated, it is futile to blame 
any one factor for its existence, or to hope for any one solution to the 
problem. The historian is challenged to involve the student in the 
material he has to display—because one can normally retain history 
in no other way, and because it is worth retaining. Students have 
a right to be interested, and often wish to be. If they have been 
sufficiently stimulated by the instructor, they will be eager to assert 
themselves, and to cite relevant, to them, arguments and illustrations 
in support of their points. I am, myself, not averse to having them 
invoke, for example, “L’il Abner” to buttress their views of human 
nature, or capital-labor relations, or war-aims. I have been disturbed, 
on occasion, when they have seemed unable to draw upon anybody 
but “L’il Abner” for references. If history is, as I believe, a subject 
for Everyman, as well as professionals, then it needs to be determined 
which of its components, or what kind of treatment, legitimately gives 
it vitality. John Bach McMaster met the democratic challenge 
implied by writing a history of the people of the United States. As an 
incentive to study, his great work seems to have outlived the first 
excitement it aroused. Historical fiction, as a stimulant, has the com- 
plicating feature of involving literary standards, as well as standards 
of fact; and seems prone to mislead historicans as well as those outside 
the profession. I have heard recognized historians praise Howard 
Fast’s productions, for example, as instruments for stirring student 
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interest, with a peculiar blindness to their meretricious qualities, as 
well as their gross errors of fact and cultural propriety. The “interest” 
which such a writer as Fast can awaken is of a shallow and deluding 
type, and on some issues his work can do, and no doubt has done, 
considerable harm to student thinking. 


The above suggests what has been the major qualm historians 
as a group have felt toward folklore, as a discipline, and as a co- 
operating agency in the statement and clarification of American 
experience. It is curious that folklore has found more active support 
among persons in what we usually call the English Department, 
than in the historical profession. I say “curious,” for one would 
think that the work of local historians would take them very close 
to the grass-roots, and thereby to the folk. This is, of course, not to 
say that history has not profited from folklore, in terms of local 
personalities, legends, anecdotes, and other tangible materials. Where 
such sources have been used in studies and collections of native lore, 
they have added strength and dimensions to them. 


The question I pose is, rather, what folklore has added to history; 
and here, the debt has been less dramatic. Pick up any general history 
of this country, and check it for folklore, or folklore references. If it 
so much as notices Indian tales even in passing, Negro spirituals, any 
one or combination of local stories, and western songs, then it is 
doing very well indeed. The great bulk of historical writing does 
far less. Despite the few historians who have had a positive attitude 
toward folklore, and the fewer who have combined historical training 
with competence in folklore, it must be plainly said that the majority, 
in overwhelming number, have chosen to give next to no attention at 
all to the subject. Such awareness as they have accorded it has 
related to the superficial reference, the common quotation from 
ballad or yarn—in short, to folklore as trivia. 

Folklore has, of course, a long list of splendid writings which it 
can claim as its own. The problem which the historian faces, how- 
ever, who wishes to impress his colleagues with the values of folklore, 
is to find works in the field to recommend which are of palpable 
significance to history, and to be able to refer to a canon of folklore 
writings upon which his fellow-historians can draw for a variety of 
projects and ideas. He has also the problem of demonstrating that 
the historian need not turn himself into a folklorist in order to use 
folklore: that there are relatively direct ways to approach it, and 
reasonable means of molding it to direct historical purposes. The 
typical historian has no interest in the turns and twists of folklore 
scholarship, and much of it would certainly seem specialized and 
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irrelevant to his purposes. Variations of ballads, Jack Tales, tall 
stories, children’s games, riddles, dreams, proverbs—what can he do 
with them? The technical detail of such research is as unlikely to 
move him—except, perhaps, in the direction of flight—as “Notes & 
Queries” sections in historical journals are to move the folklorist. 
And even if the historian has mastered the categories of folk ex- 
pression, what then? He might still wonder helplessly how they can 
be integrated with any significant fraction of American history—how 
they can be placed in time, these industriously collated songs and 
stories which too often help to characterize a folk, rather than to 
describe a specific and dimensional event. 


And then there is the question of truth, of reality, of fact. The 
historian, whatever other aim he may profess, must strive to present 
the facts. Can he be blamed if he reads, let us say, Julien Lee 
Rayford’s book on Mike Fink, and concludes that he had best pass 
by a story which makes no apparent distinction between recorded 
fact and anything else? If he finds some of the more popular com- 
pilations of alleged folklore which book advertisements have put in 
his hands diffuse and anecdotal: bulky masses of undefined materials 
wandering in dim forests of myth, legend, and story? Ben C. Clough, 
in his The American Imagination at Work passes off jocosely the 
question of accuracy in dialect; just so long as it “sounds right,” he 
tells us, it is enough. He reports that the “American story-audience, 
fortunately is not hypercritical. The good reader, or listener, will 
gladly suspend disbelief if he can.” And, again, he warns us that 
“Sober fact occupies but a secondary place in a collection such as” 
his. The historian might be willing to relax with Mr. Clough’s book, 
but could he be blamed for avoiding collaboration with Mr. Clough? 
Repelled and unilluminated by the scholarly publications of folklorists, 
and with no confidence in the synthetic products of publishing 
enterprise, what ought the historian to do next? 

The folklorist, sensing insult, can of course, retort that historical 
writing is, as often as not, dominated by modish interpretations, that 
it lacks insight and imagination, and that the documents on which 
it preens itself can be as false as legends. Such a pot-and-kettle 
argument reminds one irresistibly of the Moscow Subway story. I 
will not deny that only the very brave or very brash historian will 
claim to have arrived at the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
But surely, to give up the aim of arriving at objective fact, is to 
surrender the fort at the outset. The point would seem to be—and 
I would hope that folklorists would, themselves, underscore it for 
me—that folklore need not place itself outside of objective reality 
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at all: men’s dreams and wishes are part of them, and, to that extent, 
patent adjuncts of their history. The problem is to clarify the meaning 
of folk culture to history. What, for example, are the values and 
limitations of the Uncle Remus stories? I am aware that they can 
be argued, that there is no present agreement on Joel Chandler 
Harris’s status as a folklorist or storyteller. What the historian can 
certainly use, and what the folklore discipline perhaps itself requires, 
is a body of writing which points up the tasks, methods, and uses of 
folklore—so that one can distinguish its various aspects without 
confusion and with appreciation. I take satisfaction from such a 
statement as that by Marcel Rioux, in the Journal of American 
Folklore, which directs attention to this worthy goal. As he says, 
citing the well-known twenty-one definitions of folklore in the 
Standard Dictionary of Folklore: “Not only has [it] not yet elaborated 
laws, explanations, and a general theory of the facts it studies, but it 
is still seeking its subject.” And Mr. Archer Taylor has perhaps 
put the problem more positively, in asking: “Whence does a story 
or a Stylistic device come? Why is it adopted or neglected? What 
purpose does it serve?” His illustration is interesting: “The story of 
Pygmalion was once an example of a magic transformation, but 
Bernard Shaw made it a sermon on social classes.”? 





Folklorists cannot prevent popularizers from exploiting, in more 
or less shoddy fashion, the materials of folklore, any more than his- 
torians can silence the Parson Weemses and Jared Sparkses of the 
world. But the answer to cheap and spicy, or unprincipled, historical 
creeds is not stiff, unreadable, and undirected historical productions. 
Some practitioners among folklorists must, I am sure, do the spade 
work of compiling records, studying variations and sources of material, 
and, above all, maintaining contact with the living folk. And here 
may I make mention of one of my favorite intellectual charities, the 
Federal Writers Project, which gave to some writers and some editors 
a brief moment of dignity and identification with their government, 
a moment during which, among other things, the lore of our Tarheels, 
and ex-slaves, and Yankee fishermen was collected as a gift to the 
nation. In the absence of such sponsorship, the field work of the 
folklorist is doubly to be honored. 


But a song, or story, or superstition, seen by itself, has 
no more meaning than any other fact or artifact torn out of context. 
And to the extent that folklorists can see their own work in perspective, 





1 Marcel Rioux, “Folk and Folklore,” Journal of American Folklore, 
LXIII, 192. 


2? Archer Taylor, “The Problems of Folklore,” Jbid., LIX, 101-107. 
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and chart their areas of controversy, they can add meaning to it and 
augment its uses, certainly from the point of view of the historian. 


For the historian cannot avoid folklore—not really. He can only 
use it more or less adequately. He, like the fabled “man in the street,” 
has heard of Paul Bunyan, and derived a vague idea of American 
bigness from it. And he can, with the nalveté of the uninformed, 
generalize from this false idea in braggard and nativist terms which 
are true neither to folklore nor history. He needs Professor Dan 
Hoffman’s masterly analysis of the Paul Bunyan pseudo-fable as much 
as the folklorist does. Indeed, the historian needs the earthy tang 
and substance with which folklore fundamentally deals: the tale 
which throws light on the thought processes and feelings of the Indian, 
the fears and hopes and sublimations which express themselves in 
the lore of our immigrants, “new” and “old”, to say nothing of our 
English and Scotch-Irish, whose own folk-culture is as revealing of 
their aims and characters as John Locke’s Second Treatise on Govern- 
ment—and possibly more so. As Professor Levette J. Davidson has 
written: 


Folklore study should result in an appreciation of the contribu- 
tions made to our culture by common, everyday people. Greater 
tolerance, also, of the many differences between the racial, regional, 
and economic groups in our country should develop as one learns 
the backgrounds from which these diffenences have emerged. 
Provincialism is lessened by a knowledge of other ways of life. 
Folklore study is not merely an analysis of quaint survivals from the 
past, but a democratic method for using whatever of human interest 
may be found in the diverse cultures that exist in our land today. 
One would hope so. But can these values be developed before 

folklorists have spelled out the theory by which they operate, in terms 
of the concrete illustrations which alone give it meaning, from which 
others—historians, for example—may profit? I have in mind such a 
problem as that implied in the methods and conclusions of the late 
Professor George Pullen Jackson’s work. It seems to me that folk- 
lorists as well as historians need to examine the purposes which in- 
formed Louis Adamic’s comparative studies of immigrant groups 
to this country. In short, without minimizing the need for collecting 
materials, and arranging and discussing them, I would argue for a 
firmer underscoring of the basic meaning and purposes of folklore. 


If folklore does indeed provide a common denominator of human 





8 Levette J. Davidson, A Guide to American Folklore (Denver, 1951), 
p. 101. 
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understanding, then historians cannot know this too much, for all 
their own splendid works which re-create eras and personalities. 


Folklorists have argued that we do not have a national folklore— 
and that to pass by the lore of our individual groups is to deprive 
ourselves of such cultural roots as we have. It will be noticed that 
the loss is not only to human culture, but to formal history, as well. 
For, to speak, for example, of witchcraft as though it relates only to 
Puritan life in a by-gone century, to forget that all settlers in this 
country, whether Jews, Italians, or any other, entertained notions of 
witchcraft, and that elements of them all still do, today, is obviously 
to miss out on the side of perspective, if nothing else. The “vividness” 
which folklore can provide, in such a case, is more than the vividness 
of historical fiction; it is, or can be, part of the marrow of history 
itself. 

Nor can I consider it irrelevant to refer, here, to the folklore of 
other lands, which can help bring closer and make more tangible the 
human conditions of people who are important to our future, and 
whose importance is often in proportion to their strangeness. I can 
only suggest that such a recent work as Folk Tales from Korea, 
collected and translated by Professor ZOng In-S6b, is not only of 
interest from the entertainment point of view, though it is that; too, 
but that his folk tales are, as he points out, “also indispensable for 
those who wish to know and understand Korean culture, history, 
religion, philosophy, and even politics and economics.” ; 

Interdisciplinary work is no substitute for special studies. The 
purpose of interdisciplinary work is to add richness and meaning to 
more narrowly defined and fundamental disciplines. Some historians 
have been quite active in studying the potentialities of fields other 
than their own. It would be interesting to have reports from folk- 
lorists on fields adjacent to their own. What is certain is that in- 
terdisciplinary work can flourish only to the extent that the disciplines 
involved assist one another mutually. Historians can only in special 
‘cases become expert in more than one related field; it is only on 
rare occasions that they do so much. And such work as they can 
accomplish in fields other than history can add up only to an out-going 
effort on their parts which must be matched, to have strength and 
significance, by similar efforts in their direction by folklorists, an- 
thropologists, students of literature, and others. Persons working these 
several fields have questions in common, questions which deepen our 
understanding of American experience, give it greater continuity, 
and—to return to the question which began this paper—make it a 
matter of genujne concern and more general interest. The student 
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who stolidly refuses to be moved by the historian’s recital of great 
national questions, who treats them as somewhat dull motion pictures 
or aggressive cross-word puzzles, who wordlessly counterposes a great 
“So What?” to shades of the Specie Circular, the Ostend Manifesto, 
Dred Scott, the Whisky Ring, and the Knights of Labor is wiser than 
the teacher who feels that he can do without folklore, while himself 
defending myths of free enterprise and democracy—myths which, 
as Professor Seager has observed, contribute ‘a narrowness, self- 
righteousness, and wholly unrealistic quality to the American outlook.” 
Our passive and unvibrant student is wiser than those whom R. R. 
Marett called the “Little-Englanders” of folklore—those who think 
that it is its own excuse for being. Folklore and history can have a 
great deal in common. As Professor Seager has pointed out—and his 
thought is only one of numerous possibilities: 


From both the historical and folkloristic stand-point an analysis 
of why Americans thought and acted as they did in particular 
circumstances would be instructive. An understanding of this problem 
would throw much light on the origin, spread, and intensity of folk 
beliefs, and it would provide the folk-minded historian with the raw 
materials needed in any reconstruction of the American past trans- 
cending the regional, occupational, or racial. In sum, the folklorist 
and the historian might effectively cooperate in the study of the 
anatomy of culture-lag concepts, measure their influence, discover 
their origins, and determine the direction of their transmission.* 


Professor Seager believes such work would provide “a reasonable 
basis for the marriage of the two disciplines.” I would agree that, 
at the least, it would constitute a most profitable enterprise. He 
believes that such a project would not now be feasible because “the 
current atmosphere of anti-communism [makes] any criticism of 
any under-pinning of American nationality . . . generally suspect.” 
I suggest that not only public tension and suspicion of “debunkers,” 
but the present status of interdisciplinary work, make so ambitious 
a project impossible to obtain, at the moment. More moderate aims— 
including due attention to the theoretic foundations of one’s discipline, 
a more careful discrimination of the social and professional values 
to be found (or not found) in specific writings, and, above all, an 
out-going attitude toward other disciplines which help make up the 
sum of our civilization—may accomplish more. 


Antioch College Yellow Springs, Ohio 





4Robert Seager II, “American Folklore and History: Observations on 
Potential Integration,” Midwest Folklore, I, 222. 
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The Editor's Page 


Back Issues of Midwest Folklore. For a limited time, back issues are 
available for one half the regular price. Single copies may be pur- 
chased for $.50. An entire volume—four numbers for any given 
year—may be purchased for $1.50. At present all issues are in stock, 
though for some issues only a small supply is on hand. Orders will be 
filled on a first come—first served basis. Please address all orders 
to Mrs. Joan Kirtley, Business Manager, Library 41, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Ohio Folklore Society. The Ohio Folklore Society held its spring, 
1954 meeting April 3 at the Ohio State Museum. Newbell N. Puckett 
spoke on “Sorne Aspects of Negro Folklore” and Gabriel Cordova 
spoke on “Spanish Tales.” An evening session featured “An Evening 
of Ohio Songs” led by Anne Grimes and Harry Oster. The following 
officers were elected: president, Newbell N. Puckett; vice-president, 
Anne Grimes; secretary-treasurer and regional editor, Tristram P. 
Coffin. 

Kentucky Folklore Society. The spring, 1954 meeting of the Kentucky 
Folklore Society was held in the Henry Clay Hotel, Louisville on April 
23. A new constitution was adopted and the following officers were 
elected: honorary president, Gordon Wilson; president, Herbert 
Halpert; vice-president, William Hugh Jansen; secretary-treasurer, 
D. K. Wilgus; directors, Mrs. John R. Thomas, Mrs. Joseph L. 
Duncan, and Tom Venable. The address, “ “Bar the Door’: An Essay 
on the Meaning of a Game,” was given by Brian Sutton-Smith, New 
Zealand, presently research associate in the School of Social Work, 
Wayne University. 


Folklore Map. A large, colored map of American Folklore may be 
purchased for $.50 through the National Conference American Folk- 
lore for Youth. Orders should be sent to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 





The Names of Ozark Fiddle Tunes 


By VANcE RANDOLPH 


For more than thirty years I was accustomed to disport myself 
at dances in the Ozark country, and heard many of the traditional 
fiddle-tunes. I wanted to collect these items, but have no musical 
training and am not competent to write down the tunes. Once, in 
the early 1940’s, I borrowed a portable recorder from Alan Lomax 
and made about a hundred disc recordings for the Library of Congress. 
But I never had money enough to buy a recorder of my own. The 
foundations and learned societies refused to finance a study of back- 
woods fiddle-tunes, so I reluctantly abandoned the project. 


The best of the fiddlers are dead now, and I am afraid that 
much of their music is lost forever. Even the names of many old 
fiddle-tunes mean nothing to the people who attend the square 
dances nowadays. A college professor tells me that these titles were 
floating and impermanent, subject to so many local variations that 
they have no folkloristic value. There is no denying that different 
titles were sometimes attached to very similar tunes. The piece called 
“The Downfall of Paris” sounds pretty much like “Mississippi Sawyer” 
to me. “Lady’s Fancy” is just another name for “Rye Straw,” while 
“Bugs in the ’Taters” is generally called “Ragtime Annie” nowadays. 
The old “Helter Skelter” tune was also known as “Sticks and Stones.” 
“Paddy on the Turnpike” is very close to “All the Way from Pike,” 
while “Sugar Betsey Ann” and “Pretty Polly Ann” may be identical 
twins. I believe that “Old Man Muller,” “The Old Miller,” and 
“Natchez Under the Hill” are variants of what is now called “Turkey 
in the Straw,” although the old fiddlers claim them as distinct tunes. 
“Big Sweet ’Taters in Sandy Land,” sometimes known as “Sally Ann,” 
was evidently an ancestor of the comparatively recent “Hound Dog” 
song. I have heard a dozen fiddlers play “Buck Creek Girl,” which 
they regard as an ancient and difficult piece, but it sounds like com- 
mon old “Stony Point” to me. 


On the other hand, similar names are often applied to very 
different tunes. “Old Sally Goodin” and “Bear Creek Sally Goodin” 
differ from each other, and neither is like the regular “Sally Goodin” 
as played by the radio hillbillies today. Besides the well known 
“Wagoner” tune, I have heard “Old Time Wagoner,” ‘Tennessee 
Wagoner,” “Bill Mathes Wagoner,” and “Jim Bee Wagoner,” which 
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are not the same at all. There are other examples of overlapping and 
fusion and duplication of titles, just as in the case of folksongs. 


Nevertheless, it seems to me that the names of the old tunes 
should be preserved. Some items in the list which follows are 
apparently unknown to fiddlers in other sections of the United States. 
But they were all applied to fiddle-tunes in the Ozark region, between 
1920 and 1950. The titles of recordings which I deposited in the 
Library of Congress are set in italics. I hope that the list may be of 
use to future students of these matters. 


All Around the House, All Around the Water Hole, All I’ve 
Got is Done and Gone, All Little Indians Don’t Get Drunk, All of 
Them’s Done Gone, All the Way from Pike, Annie Dickson, Annie 
Poke, Andy Over the Weaving Shed, Arkansas Pumpkins, Arkansas, 
Traveler, Aunt Katy, Aunt Lucy Deal. 


Babes in the Woods, Backbone and Spareribs, Baker Number 
Two, Baldy Holler, Bear Creek Sally Goodin, Beau of Oak Hill, Belly 
to Belly, Been in the Pen So Long, Big Bottom Rag, Big Indian, Big 
Limber, Biggerlo, Biggest Prick in the Neighborhood, Big Sweet 
*Taters in Sandy Land, Big Time at Our House, Bile Them Cabbage 
Down, Bill Mathes Wagoner, Billy in the Low Ground, Black Betty, 
Black Eyed Susan, Black Mountain Rag, Blueberry Blossom, Bluebird 
Waltz, Blue Mule, Bonaparte’s March, Bonaparte’s Retreat, Brakes 
of little Sandy, Broken-Legged Chicken, Buckskin Billy, Buck Creek 
Girl, Buck Snort, Buddy Layden, Buggeroo, Bugs in the ’Taters, Build 
Up the New Ground, Buffalo Gals, Bully of the Town, Bunch of 
Blackberries. 


Cackling Hen, Callahan’s Reel, Campbells Are Coming, Captain 
With His Wiskers, Careless Love, Carolina Rattlesnake, Charming 
Betsey, Chase the Squirrel, Chicken Pie, Chicken Reel, Chilly Wind, 
Chilly Withers, Chinese Breakdown, Chopping Wood in Kansas, 
Cincinnati Hornpipe, Cindy, Clabber Cod Stomp, Clark’s Hornpipe, 
Clucking Hen, Come Get Your Nubbin, Come to the Milk, Coming 
into Little Rock, Coming Round the Mountain, Coming Through The 
Rye, Coming Up the Turnpike, Cornstalk Fiddle, Cottage Hornpipe, 
Cotton Eye Joe, Cows in the Corn, Cricket on the Hearth, Cripple 
Creek, Cuckoo’s Nest, Cumberland Gap. 
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Damon’s Window, Dancing Juber, Devil Amongst the Tailors, 
Devil Caught a Nigger, Devil Down Hill, Devil’s Dream, Devil’s Reel, 
Devil in the Kitchen, Devil Take a Yaller Gal, Devil Wants a Wood- 
chuck, Devil Was a Whittler, Dill Pickle Rag, Dorine Hornpipe, 
Down in Rockingham, Downfall of. Paris, Drunkard’s Hiccoughs, 
Dry and Dusty, Duck in the Kitchen, Durad’s Hornpipe, Durang’s 
Hornpipe, Durene Hornpipe, Dutchman’s Hop. 


Early in the Morning, Eating Goober Peas, Eighth of January, 
Eight More Miles to Louisville, Eliza Green, Evening Shade Waltz, 
Everybody Knows What Maggie Done. 


Farmer’s Stomp, Fence Corner Peaches, Fiddler’s Reel, Fever 
River, Fire Down Below, Fire in the Mountain, Fisher’s Hornpipe, 
Flop-Eared Mule, Flower of Edinborough, Fly Around Nancy, Foot 
Loose and Fanny Free, Forked Deer, Forked Deer Hornpipe, Forked- 
Horn Deer, Fort Worth, Four Patter Down, Fourth of July, Four 
Thumbs and Two Left Feet, Fox and Hounds, Frankie and Johnny, 
Frankie’s Rag, Frenchman’s Hornpipe, Fry a Little Meat. 


George Booker, George Washington, Getting Upstairs, Gilderoy, 
Girl I Left Behind Me, Girl on a Log, Give the Fiddler a Dram, 
Go Way from My Window, Going Up the Mountain, Good Boy 
Johnny, Goodnight Waltz, Goose in the Millpond, Go See the Widow, 
Go Sheep Go, Granny-Rag Blues, Granny Will Your Dog Bite, Gray 
Eagle, Grease That Wooden Leg Sally Ann, Greasy Kate, Great Big 
*Taters in Sandy Land, Greenback Dollar Bill, Green Corn, Green 
Mountain, Green River Waltz, Guitar Fandango. 


Hangtown Gals, Ham Fat Smoking in the Pan, Happy Jack, 
Haste to the Wedding, Heel-and-Toe Polka, Heights of Alabama, 
Heights of Alma, Hell and Scissors, Hell Among the Yearlings, Hell 
Broke Loose in Georgia, Hell to Pay in Tulsa, Hickory Hornpipe, 
Highland Fling, Highway Nigger, Hit or Miss, Hockey Mountain 
Reel, Hog Eye Sally, Hold It Steady, Holler Lulie, Holler Poplar 
Hi-de-O, Homemade Sugar, Hop High Lady, Hopping on the Green, 
Hop Light Ladies, Horses on the Bridge, Hot Springs Holler, Hull’s 
Victory, Hung My Jawbone on the Fence. 


Ida Red, I Don’t Love Nobody, Vll Go No More A-Roving, 
Indian Eat the Woodchuck, Indian Hoecake Done, Indian Hoedown, 
Indian Whoop, Irish Jig, Irish Washerwoman, It’s Good for Your 
Knockers, It Don’t Make No Difference, I Wish We Was On Some 
Foggy Mountain Top. 
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Jack ci Diamonds, Jackie on the Green, Jackson’s Victory, 
Jackson Walking to the White House, Jaybird Setting on a Limb, 
Jeff Davis Blues, Jenny Jenkins, Jenny Lind Polka, Jenny Nettles, 
Jenny Put the Kettle On, Jim Bee Wagoner, Joe Bowers, Johnson 
Boys, Johnson Girls, Josh Fine Waltz, Josie Shuck her Pants Down, 
Jump and Buck, Jumping Buck, Jump Jim Crow, Jumping Judy, 
Jump Up Trouble. 


Kansas City Blues, Keep Away From the Federals, Kick High 
Toody, Kicking Mule, Kiowa Stomp, Kitty Cline, Knock Along 
John, Knocking At the Door, Ku Klux Over the Hill. 


Lady’s Fancy, Lady in the Lake, Lardner’s Reel, Last of the 
Callahans, Lazy Kate, Leather Breeches, Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Like It or Lump It, Limping Sally Waters, Little Betsey Brown, 
Little Black Bull, Little Brown Jug, Little Foot Up and Big Foot 
Down, Little Girl Dressed in Blue, Little Johnny Bryan, Little Liza 
Jane, Little Old Schottische, Little Sally Waters, Liverpool Hornpipe, 
Lonesome Oak, Long-Eared Mule, Long John, Lost and Gone, Lost 
Girl, Lost Indian, Lover’s Waltz. 


MacLeod’s Reel, Make Me a Pallet on the Floor, Mamie’s 
Favorite, Marmadike, Marmaduke’s Hornpipe, Midnight Breakdown, 
Mike and Charley, Miller’s Frolic, Mississippi Sawyer, Mistress 
McCloud’s Jig, Missouri Quickstep, Mole in the Ground, Monev 
Musk, Monkey on a Dog Cart, Monkey on a Stick, More Holler 
Than Wool, Muddy River, Muddy Waters, Murphy’s Brew, My 
Girl’s Gone Crazy, My Last Gold Dollar, My Last Old Dollar Is 
Gone. 


Name It and Take It, Nancy Rollin, Nancy Rowland, Natchez 
Under the Hill, Nelly Gray, Newton’s Dream, New Ring on My 
Horn, Nigger in the Pea Patch, Nigger On the Hillside, Nigger 
Stole a Pumpkin, Nightingale Waltz, No Pitch Hot. 


Old Aunt Sally, Old Banjo Jig, Old Bill Cheetum, Old Blue Sow, 
Old Dan Tucker, Old Fort Smith, Old General Price, Old Granny 
Rattletrap, Old Gray Mare, Old Hen Cackles, Old Jaw Bone, Old 
Jim Lane, Old Joe Clark, Old Joe Shelby, Old Man Muller, Old 
March, Old Miller, Old Molly Hare, Old Mother Finnegan, Old 
Quickstep, Old Sally Goodin, Old-Time Schottische, Old-Time 
Wagoner, Old Wooden Bucket, On My Way to Georgia, On the Banks 
of the Old Tennessee, Out Behind the Smokehouse, Over the Waves. 
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Paddy on the Turnpipke, Paddy Won’t You Drink Some, Pass 
the Bottle Boys, Peekaboo Waltz, Pick the Devil’s Eye Out, Piedmont, 
Plains of Abraham, Pollywog Hornpipe, Poor Johnny, Pop Goes the 
Weasel, Pop It With Your Thumb, Pop the Question, Possum and 
Sweet *Taters, Possum Sop, Possum Up a Gum Stump, Pouring 
Soapsuds Over the Fence, Pretty Little Girl I Left Behind, Pretty 
Little Miss, Pretty Little Pink, Pretty Little Thing, Pretty Little 
Widow, Pretty Polly Ann, Puncheon Floor, Put Sugar On It, Put 
Your Little Foot Down, Put Your Little Foot Right There. 


Rabbit in the Briar Patch, Rabbit in the Pea Patch, Radell Clog, 
Raggedy Ann, Ragged-Ass Bill, Ragtime Annie, Rattlesnake Shake, 
Red River Rising, Rickett’s Hornpipe, Rippling Water, Rippling 
Waves, Rippy Toe Rag, Roaring Lion, Roaring River, Rocky Road 
to Dublin, Rocky Road to Texas, Rocky Run, Rolling in the Grass, 
Rolling on the Ground, Rosin the Bow, Rosie Roller, Roxie Ann, 
Rubber Dolly, Run Boys Run, Run Johnny Run, Run Nigger Run, 
Rye Straw, Rye Whiskey. 


Saddle Old Kate, Saddle Old Spike, Sailor’s Hornpipe, Sal’s Got 
a Wooden Leg Laid Away, Sally Ann, Sally Get Your Hoecake Done, 
Sally Goodin, Sally Johnson, Sally Put the Kettle On, Sandy Bottom, 
Scott Number Two, Shake ’Em Up Early, Shake It Up Julie, Sheepie 
Shell Corn, Shelving Rock, Shifting Sands, Shirt Tail West, Shoo 
Fly, Shoot Her With a Leather Gun, Shortening Bread, Short Sweet- 
ening, Shucky Beans, Sifting Sand, Sigel’s Retreat, Silver Hill, Sixteen 
Days in Georgia, Skip the Willer, Snider’s Jig, Snowbird in the Ash 
Bank, Soapsuds Over the Fence, Soldier’s Joy, Sourwood Mountain, 
Spanish Fandango, Spanish Leather, Spanish Two-Step, Speed the 
Plow, Spotted Pony, Spotted Tail, Squaw in the Canebrake, Squirrel in 
the Tree, Stagolee, Sticks and Stones, Stick It in the Middle, Stinking 
Bear, Stonewall Jackson’s Ride, Stop Shaking My Tree, Strap 
Buckner’s Fancy, Sugar Betsey Ann, Stony Point, Sugar Hill, Sugar 
in My Coffee, Sugar in the Gourd, Sugarfoot Rag, Sweet Evalina. 


Talking to the Devil, Take Me Back to Texas, Take Me Back 
to Tulsa, Take Out for the Kitchen, Take Your Foot Out of the 
Mud,’Taters On the Table, Ten Little Indians, Tennessee Breakdown, 
Tennessee Wagoner, Ten Steps Forward, Texas Cow Thief, Texas 
Dixie, That’s What Mamma Said, Thunderbolt Hornpipe, Ticklish 
Reuben, Tie Your Scabbard Down, Tishamingo, Tom and Jerry, 
Too Many Chinches, Took Her Out Behind the Barn, Trouble on 
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the Way, Tulsa Waltz, Turkey Buzzard, Tucker’s Old Place, Turkey 
in the Straw, Turn Down the Kivver, Twin Brothers, Two Big 
Pumpkins, Two Little Girls. 


Uncle Bud, Uncle Joe, Under the Peach Tree, Up and Down 
the Broomstick, Up Jumps the Devil, Up Jumps Trouble, Valley 
Doree, Valley Sweet Green. 


Wagoner, Wagoner in B-Flat, Wake Snakes, Wake Up Jacob, 
Walls of Jericho, Walk Along John, Walk in the Parlor, Walking to 
the Pasture, Way Down Yonder, Weavering Way,Weaving Way, 
Wednesday Night Waltz, What Makes a Nigger Love ’Taters So, 
Wheel Buzzard Wheel, Where Is My Pants At, Whipples’ Hornpipe, 
Whistling Reuben, Whistling Rufus, White River, White River 
Charley, White River Shore, Who’s Keeping Tally, Wiggle-Ass Jig, 
Wild and Wooly, Wild Goose A-Flying, Wild Hair Frolic, Will Your 
Mule Carry Double, Wilson’s Clog, Wind On the Wabash, Woolsey 
Creek. 


Yankee Run Fast, Yellow Gal, Yellow Jacket, Yellow-Leg 
Chicken, Young Man’s Fancy, You Never Can Tell, You Told Me 
a Lie, Zack from Tackus, Zig Zag Hornpipe, Zip Coon Stomp. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
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The Tutelo Fourth Night Spirit 
Release Singing’ 


By GerTRuDE P. KuratH 


On Six Nations Reserve, Ontario the Iroquois have enriched 
their already impressive ceremonialism with three major rites of the 
dieho’ono or Tutelo. They have accepted descendants of this tribe 
as highly esteemed tribal members, singers and ritualists. During two 
centuries of proximity the Cayuga and Onondaga in particular have 
intermarried with these Siouan refugees from North Carolina and 
have become expert performers and singers of these southern rites. 

These rites are the Spirit Adoption Ceremony (Speck 1942), the 
Fourth Night Spirit Release Singing, and the Four Nights Harvest 
Dance. They are preserved not only in practice but also in virtually 
complete musical recording, 115 songs all told. The only element 
doomed to obscurity is the meaning of the texts. The last Tutelo- 
speaking singer, Peter Williams, died two score years ago, and the 
present-day singers repeat the words as burden syllables. One 82- 
year-old Tutelo-Cayuga woman, Susan Buck Claus, retains some 
memory of the language of her ancestors. 

The sum total of Tutelo ceremonialism constitutes a major 
project. Ultimately it may prove an eloquent index to the patterns 
and style of a once flourishing culture and may help solve historic 
and prehistoric riddles. The Fourth Night Spirit Release Singing, its 
forms and implications, will introduce the composers of the tribe’s 
golden age. In September, 1952 its 24 songs were painstakingly 
recorded on tape by a Cayuga singer, Albert Thomas, for the writer. 
In September and October the words were paraphrased by Mrs. 
Claus with the aid of a Tutelo-Cayuga interpreter, Richard Buck. 


Tue RITUAL 


Geiniwashondda’te Shenadrenét’kwa is the current Cayuga term for 
“Fourth Night Departure Singing.” The fourth day after a death, 
hence usually the day after the funeral, the nearest relative of the 
deceased invites other relatives and close friends to the home. That 





1 Acknowledgment is due the Michigan Academy of Science for support 
of the field work, and Dr. William N. Fenton and Leslie A. White for their 
recommendation; also the several Iroquois helpers, Albert Thomas who sang 
and described the rite, Susan Buck Claus and Richard Buck who worked on 
the text, and Anna Greene who assisted in several friendly ways. 
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night they will share a last meal with the spirit which has hovered on 
earth till now. The specially invited singers will free the spirit to 
follow the path to the abode of the dead. Otherwise the ghost would 
continue to wander among the living and cause sickness which can 
be cured only by the ’ohgiwe Death Feast (Fenton and Kurath 1951). 

Two female cooks prepare special baskets of food for the singers, 
with four doughnuts or cakes for each of the six men, thus twenty-four. 
Also, each relative brings a basket of corn bread. Six seats are lined 
up face to face at the former site of the bier, three on each of the 
long sides. A pail with berry juice is placed on a table within easy 
reach. The remaining paraphernalia is simple—a small water drum 
of Iroquoian type for the chief singer, a horn rattle for the assistant, 
and a pouch of Indian tobacco. These Cayuga instruments are 
common to the Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony. They do not 
include the southeastern striking sticks which feature at wakes (see 
Speck, 1942, pp. 23-25 for illustrations) . 

Between an introductory and concluding speech the ritual is in 
four parts: 
1. Preliminary feast. The singers are served the special food on the 
adjoining table. The relatives feast. 
2. Tobacco invocation. Four times a pinch of Indian tobacco is 
sprinkled over the now empty resting place of the deceased, with a 
prayer. 
3. The singing. Twenty-four long songs are grouped in periods of 
four songs, each repeated four times. After each period the singers 
rest for a few minutes, refresh themselves with berry juice, gather 
their thoughts, and on a drum signal of a double beat, they proceed 
to the next group. No one arises to dance. 
4. Final feast. During the second to the last song, that is, the twenty- 
third, the ritual attendants distribute the remaining food to all guests. 
They have to finish by the end of the singing. 


Now the spirit is released and goes on its way. 


IDEOLOGY OE THE SONGS 


The songs express the meaning of the ceremony by word as well 
as melody. The texts consist of more than nonsense syllables. Albert 
Thomas is aware of this. Despite their unintelligibility, he attempts 
an accurate rendering of these tongue twisters. His distinct enuncia- 
tion, his voluntary control of the drum volume during recording, . 
and subsequent checking have facilitated transcription of the Tutelo 
texts. Susan Claus’ and Richard Buck’s patient efforts at reconstruc- 
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tion have produced a paraphase of all verse and translations of a 
few terms. The difficulties can be appreciated by any friend of the 
highly symbolic and laconic style of Indian poetry. In this case they 
were augmented by faded memory and by emotional connotations, 
by images of the relatives that had gone ahead. Thus the several 
translations on different occasions yielded the same thought rather 
than the same words for each verse. 


In the present brief account selected representative texts are 
reproduced, three of them with several translations. They include the 
first four songs and one or two key songs from the remaining periods. 
In Fig. 1 the texts of four songs are fitted to the melody. In addition 
to the central text each song contains a preliminary and terminal 
call, “yo” and “yuh”, and usually a refrain, “hewa, hewa, hewa”. 


I. 1. yo — hewigo hoho hewigo heho All persons are on their way to 
yanehe yane hegu yane death. 
wine yuwe hegu yane |: hoyane:| 
hegu — yuh 
2. yo — |: hénejiwegého héyane :| he a. People who die go to the 
spirit land. 
hénejiwegého yéwinediha hdéyane b. Our parents are on their way 
to death. 
héwa héyane — yuh c. We’re all going on this same 
: death path. 
3. yo |: yogigine héwa hew4 hiyé :|_ a. She (he) is gone now, to the 
héwa hewa héw4 — yuh spirit land. 


b. She (he) is ready now, 
where she is going she will 


dance. 
4. yo — hanedige hé nedijiwa a. All our relatives now have 
|: hénogéhe nedijiwa :| passed, have followed the 
death path. 
niyu handéwa héyane héwa — b. Generation after generation 
yuh have been on the road to 
heaven (spirit land). 
II. 5. yo — |: gayéwane :| héwa She (he) is leading another in 
wine héwa the path of death. 
wine wine |:g4yone :| 
|:gayéwane:| héwa winé héwa — 
yuh 
III. 11. yo— |: wAjile hegdyo: | There’s a path where she (he) 
dagwa yéda gédowi; héwa hew4 is standing leading to heaven. 
héwayuh Once she (he) has taken the 


fork, is gone forever. 
12. yo — higoma yAgoma yégile héne Grandma (grandpa), we can’t 
|:hégile yégile héne :|héwa hew4 help it, we won’t see you again 
yuh till death comes. 
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IV. 14. yo — |:wigdjig4 wahéle:| hewa They are on their way now, 
mogajig4 y4anoma héneka’ane — they say. 
yuh They are hunting now as they 

did on earth. 

V. 20. yo— |: wajige wiyégidima:| These dead people also had a 
wiyégowa waAjige wa wiyégidama sister (brother) which they are 
wiyéwagigiddma — yuh calling to go where they are. 

VI. 21. yo — déha déha déha wiyégoya Grandma (grandpa) _ that’s 
déha déha déha — yuh gone away for good. 

22. yo — |:ydgile kiléwa:| They have carried all my rela- 
yonédéwahe tives away, where I will never 
|:yahahé héwa wéha wéha hé:| see them again. 
yuh 


A few more specific meanings were gleamed. The recurrent 
“wine” refers to death. The refrain “héwa” or its variant “wéha” 
is an exclamation of mourning, perhaps similar to “alas”. The 
variants of “-nedUjiwa-” are equivalent to the concept of “to depart” 
or “to pass away”. Similar meaning of motion away seems to be 
inherent in the various forms of “wajige”, “wajile”, “ydgile”’, ap- 
parently all verbal terms. A comparison of Horatio Hale’s studies 
of 1883 has shown some analogies, for instance, 
song 12 -higoma; cf. Hale higun, p. 39 - grandfather or grandmother, 
one of the few terms in Mrs. Claus’ current vocabulary. No 
explanation for the ending in “-ma”. 

Song 20 - wiyegidima; cf. Hale, p. 37 - niwaginumpai - brother, 
allowing for admitted distortion by present-day singers. 

Song 21 - déha; cf. Hale, p. 26 - tewa - he is dead; p. 38 - teka - dead. 

Song 22 - kiléwa; cf. Hale, p. 30 - aléwa - he is going; also Speck, 
1942, p. 46, - yaléwa - lead (to where). 


Despite the hazy state of translations, the words and the com- 
ments by Mrs. Claus suggest a well-defined sense of style, a play 
on words, and pattern of verse construction and repetition. The 
language seems to lend itself to variations such as the above-men- 
tioned expressions for departing, and intensification by doubling of 
syllables, “‘yogigine” (3), “wagigid’ma” (20). The partly enigmatic 
“higoma yagoma” (12) seems an intentional juxtaposition of rhyming 
words. “Wéha” seems an intentional inversion of “héwa” (22), in 
its exact recurrence during song repetitions. The intensifying re- 


petitions of “héwa”, “déha”, and of longer expressions, “gayéwane” 
(5), and entire phrases follow the pattern of musical repetition. 
Variations of accent and vowel length are subservient to the melody, 
as in the refrain of “héwa hewa héwa” which, according to Mrs. 
Claus, owes its shifts to “long metre” and “short metre”. 
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Also, despite the haziness, it is possible to follow a development of 
the ever-recurrent idea through the six parts: I) The departure of 
the tribal members on the death path. II) The path the spirit must 
take to the spirit land (usually termed “heaven” by Richard Buck). 
III) The fork in the path and the irrevocable choice. IV) Hunting 
and dancing in the spirit land, as here on earth. V) The last back- 
ward glance of the spirit. VI) Its final release. 


The present state of the materials and the objective of this ac- 
count do not justify further quotations of paraphrases nor inferences 
based on study of the texts. Till our summary they will be set aside 
for the clear-cut patterns of the melodies. 


MExropic PATTERNS 


The transcription and analysis of the song cycle proved to be a 
relatively simple task due to the transparency and homogeneity of 
the melodies and to their precise rendering. Figure 1 shows four 
typical examples, together with their scales.2, Some condensed com- 
ments will describe these four songs and the cycle as a whole in terms 
of tonal material, thematic treatment, rhythm and tempo. 

The first song introduces the cycle with a prolonged call and a 
free, chantlike, and sustained melody to a drum tremolo, breaking 
off with a sharp “yuh” to a staccato drum beat. The melody descends 
in three installments on the tones of the scale 8-5, 5-2, 4-1, each 
encompassing the interval of a fourth. These clusters are marked 
by brackets in the weighted scales.* The scale shows also the penta- 
tonic or five-tone structure with a range of an octave - 8 654 21 - 
and an emphasis on the lowest notes, particularly on the very lowest 
concluding note. The tonal play covers the scale once in part A, 
then repeats an elaboration of this theme (Part B, and its variant 
part A’). This introduction leads directly into the second song, 
not here reproduced. This maintains a steady even drum beat and a 
faster tempo, which persevere throughout the first four groups. 


In song 5 the melody descends by a sequential repetition of a 
short phrase. Phrase 2 is a replica of phrase 1 (87 5 and 54 2), 
whereas phrase 3 complements them (2 4 2). A monotone coda on 
the maintone (1) concludes part A, which encompasses a scale of 
87 54 21. Part B introduces new material in a scale of 654 21, then 
dallies on the final phrase and coda of Part A. Then A’ starts on a 





2 All four songs have been transposed downward a fourth. 


° For an explanation of weighted scales see Speck and Herzog 1942, p. 90 
and Kurath in B A E B 149, p. 135. Tones are graduated as to frequency. 
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lower level (on 6), but proceeds as before. The whole song adds up 
to a form of A A B A’ B, betwixt the introductory and terminal calls. 

Song 12 shows the same pattern and the same tempo and drum 
beat. But the melodic theme jumps down a fourth (8-5) and up a 
fourth (2-5) before its descending cadence of 654 2. This cadence 
reappears in part B as 54 21 variant and 4 21 syncopated condensation. 
This song has a simple even rhythm in contrast to the “dotted” 
figure of song 5. 

Song 22 resembles 5 in its descending sequence, which, how- 
ever, is not exact: 8 565 and 54 2 54. The cadence 54 2 leads into 
a sort of coda. This song resembles no. 12 in the steep descent from 
8 to 5 but it bounces right back. Also it differs in the sum toal of 
the pattern, in the repetition of the rising and falling part B, adding 
up to A B B A’ B B. The scale is, however, essentially the same as 
in song 1 and 12. So is the drum beat, though in a slower tempo. 
To make up for this, the rhythms are livelier, consisting of two shorts 
and a long, grace notes, and syncopated “Scotch snap.” 


Despite variations in treatment, these illustrative songs are united 
by drum pattern and by a recurrent binary structure. Within the 
similar tonality the melody descends in sequential installments to a 
monotone coda, and with a persistence of 54 21 cadences, sometimes 
delaying the final note. Some of these typical cadences are marked 
by Tudor brackets. 


These songs typify the cycle as a whole. The scale schemes are: 
Scale 1 - 88 654 21 - 13 songs (1-3, 9, 12-14, 17-18, 20-21, 24). 
Scale 2 - (9) 87654 21 (VII) - 5 songs (4-7, 11). 
Scale 3 - 8 54 21 - 4 songs (8, 15, 16, 19). 
Irregular - 8 5431 - song 10. 
654 21 - song 23. 


All but a few encompass an octave. All except one lack the third 
of the scale. All descend, in variable sequence, by short phrases en- 
compassing a fourth. All reiterate the interval of the fourth, partic- 
ularly in the typical 54 21 cadence. Almost all insist on the final 
lowest note. This penultimate cadence can be considered the core 
of each song. The first “priming” phrase shows more variety. Yet 
fourteen songs immediately jump down a fourth. Nine of these bounce 
up again like song 22, in a pattern of 8 565, constituting another 
trademark of this cycle. One song stands out by its rising trend, 
compass of a sixth, and its fluctuating melody. This is no. 23, the 
second to last, which signals the final distribution of food. 


All twenty-four songs persevere in a binary form, typified by 
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the A B pattern of songs 5 and 12. Fourteen use this scheme; the 
remainder employ variants as in song 22. In every case part B is 
welded to part A by developing the theme or by using part new 
material and part recapitulation of motifs from A (song 5). 

The illustration contains the typical rhythmic patterns, simple 
motifs of two short and a long, dotted notes, and the Scotch snap. 
Three songs (16-18) use triplets. Frequently the two-short-and-a- 
long is combined with our 54 21 cadence. Mordents, grace notes, 
and other ornaments are rare, as also strong accents. The melodies 
flow easily and organically, with precise phrasing and timing. This 
ease is not impaired by the variable phrase lengths, indicated in the 
time signatures. One should not pay too much attention to this 
misleading item of time signatures. 

The even drum beat helps to sustain the continuity of each song 
and of the cycle as a whole. It is not, however, completely mono- 
tonous. It accelerates very slightly during each song. The introd- 
uctory chant starts slowly. The first four groups hold a steady, 
average speed. The last two groups, starting unexpectedly with song 
17, adopt a slower tempo. 

Except for this change in speed and for the prevalence of the 
8 565 pattern in the last two groups, the six sections do not show any 
contrasts. The first and last song of each group do not contrast with 
the others. Some, namely 13-14, 17-18 and 21-22, are paired. So 
far no correlation has come to light between literary content and 
melody, beyond the conformity of text to song form. 


However, similar devices are apparent in textual and melodic 
handling. The musical sequence in song 5 is accompanied by verbal 
repetition. The substitution of initial sounds in “higoma yagoma” 
of song 12 correspond to the inversion of the melodic motif. New 
musical material brings a new phrase of text (5 and 22 B). 


In sum total, the cycle is distinguished by a coherence and a 
homogeneity unequalled in Indian music known to the writer. The 
consistency of form, the skill of thematic manipulation point to a 
high stage of musical development and of poetic sophistication. 
Various elements show a tendency toward ritualization - the recurrent 
formulae, such as the coda, the exact mathematical division into six 
sections of four songs each, the attitude of restraint and dignity re- 
flected in these measured phrases. Neither words nor melodies rise to 
frenzy, despite the deep feeling. The predominant note is resignation. 

The reader may already have guessed at the ceremonial and 
ethnic implications of the artistry of these songs. These implications 
will now be specifically stated, namely, the place of this cycle in the 
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body of Tutelo music, in relationship to the music of the surrounding 
Iroquois and of other distant, yet associated, tribes, and in elucidation 
of Tutelo culture and character. The summary remarks can do little 
more than offer suggestions. 


TRIBAL SETTING — MusIc 


The first stage of identification would be to compare Tutelo 
music with itself, that is, to relate this cycle with the two other 
known rituals. A preference for sequential treatment courses through 
the whole of the available repertoire. In the first seventeen songs 
of the Four Nights Dance this results in a descending trend. But 
many of the Harvest songs and all of the Adoption songs prefer a 
level, sometimes even a rising trend. They show a preference for 
the scales we have noticed and for “quartal” motifs, that is, in intervals 
of a fourth. But the 54 21 cadence and the 8 565 opening are little 
in evidence. The Harvest dance, in particular, contains a variety 
of scales and devices, to the point of ecclecticism. Drum beat and 
rhythms, on the other hand, show more conformity with the patterns 
we have observed. Thus, though the other cycles show many of the 
same characteristics, the Fourth Night Singing stands alone in its 
homogeneity, regularity, and some of its most typical patterns. 

The same conclusions follow an examination of the huge volume 
of available Iroquois songs. As this includes about every scale except 
the diatonic, and every conceivable range and rhythmic pattern, it 
is not surprising to find analogies. The quartal tendency is particularly 
characteristic of the "Ohgiwe Death Feast (Fenton and Kurath 1951 
pp. 155-157). Some of the typical quirks and cadences occasionally 
occur in women’s rites, the Dark Dance, Quavering and Changing- 
Ribs.* In the last named rituals the 8 565 opening occurs once. On 
the other hand, the free opening chant, the even drum beat, the 
tempo, binary form, and, obviously, the full-toned manner of singing, 
appear Iroquoian. These remain surface phenomena. In structure 
and essential character this cycle shows as many original as Iroquoian 
traits. 


At this point it is perhaps pertinent that over 50 years ago an 
Iroquois singer recorded three Tutelo Burial Songs in Toronto and 
that they have been transcribed and published by Alexander T. 
Cringan (1902, p. 141). Despite different methods of transcription, 





* Recordings of the last two rites have been published in Fenton 1948. 
Transcriptions by the writer exist only in unpublished manuscripts now in 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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Cringan’s first two songs are almost identical with the first two as 
recorded by Albert Thomas. The third, which appears unconvincing 
in transcription, suggests song 17. Texts and drum beat are not 
recorded. However, this fragment testifies to the careful rendering 
and slow changability of such ritual songs. 


The next stage of the search takes us to linguistic relatives. No 
vestiges of music from other Southeastern Siouan tribes remain. So 
we turn immediately to the closest linguistic relations, according to 
Hale - the Hidatsa and Dakota. Similarities to Hidatsa music, as 
transcribed by Frances Densmore, are very faint. On the other hand, 
the Teton-Sioux show sequential and quartal tendencies, even to an 
extreme degree.® Many of the same rhythmic units are prevalent, 
notably the Scotch snap. There are many instances of direct fourths 
and one of the fourth with rebound (no. 116, p. 322). But the 
sequences are rhapsodic; the range is expanded, to as many as 17 
notes. (no. 195, p. 473). The syncopated motif replaces the even, 
simple themes; trochaic drum beats, often at odds with the vocal 
tempo, increase the frenzy. Add to this the impassioned rendering, 
with glides, yelps, and innumerable other ornaments. The style of 
the Teton-Sioux bears little resemblance to that of the Tutelo, unless 
we may consider it an elaborate and extreme development of related 
tendencies. 


So on to the next, namely, the Omaha. A Funeral Song, tran- 
scribed by Filmore, is available, without harmonization in La Flesche, 
1889, p. 8, and with harmonization, in Fletcher, La Flesche, and Fill- 
more, 1898, p. 122 and 1911, p. 593. An even percussion beat and 
words-evidently burden syllables - are included. The song has the same 
melodic outline and scale as the first three of the Tutelo Spirit 
Release, thus: 


Tutelo 1 - 8 8655 65421; 422 5542 544211 
Omaha - 8888654 8 655 54421; 4 21 54211 


Sequential treatment and tempo are identical. The rhythms have 
counterparts in various songs of the Tutelo cycle. Only the curious 
8 565 opening is absent. 


Tutelo-like tendencies recur in other Omaha songs, as the Hae- 
thu-ska Wa-an (1898, no. 22, p. 96) and in Wa-wan Wa-an Calumet 
Dance (no. 51, p. 117) with its bold initial descending fourths. A 
Ponca song in the same volume (no. 68, p. 133) contains the 54 21 
progression. 





5 These can be heard as well as seen in Densmore 1952 and 1918. 
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In transferring the search from related to unrelated tribes, we 
start with some Delaware songs preserved at Six Nations Reserve. 
The Skin Beating dance, as recorded in 1933 by Simeon Gibson for 
William N. Fenton, contains this same 54 21 progression, but none 
of the other trademarks. A few available Shawnee songs, notably 
those transcribed by Bruno Nettl (1952), include modified sequential 
tendencies and downward progressions by direct fourths or a terminal 
54 21. More samples might reveal more analogies. Some of the Fox 
songs recorded in Iowa by the writer (1952) contain similar direct 
and indirect quartal melodies, also frequently a binary form and even 
or duple drum beat. As we recede in distance to the Wisconsin and 
Minnesota Chippewa, the likenesses, strange to say, increase, perhaps 
due to the abundance of material (Densmore 1910 and 1913). 
Briefly, Chippewa music favors the descending sequence and some 
of the typical Tutelo cadences, sometimes a binary form, a duple 
drum beat, and some of the same melodic rhythms. As a rule it 
prefers progressions by thirds and never uses the Tutelo 8 565 scheme. 

Geographical location demands mention of the negative results 
in the case of the southeastern Cherokee® and Creek and Yuchi (Speck 
1909 and 1911). Predominantly their songs hover on a level and pro- 
gress in tertial scales, that is, by thirds. A large proportion uses anti- 
phony which, incidentally, also characterizes many Iroquois songs.’ 

None of the songs open with the curious call, “yo —,”’ which 
starts each of the Tutelo mourning songs, and few conclude with a 
similar short “yuh.” The Iroquois repertoire contains calls, but of a 
different quality. Dakota Sioux songs may interpolate yelps before 
a song repetition. 

Possibly the search for analogies would be more fruitful if the 
generally scant materials included rites of mortuary objective. Only 
two are available from other tribes. Of these the Iroquois long and 
elaborate Death Feast serves as a memorial and as a cure. The single 
Omaha Burial song is or was sung during the obsequies of dis- 
tinguished men and women. The celebrants practised laceration. 
They accompanied the song by beating together willow sticks (com- 
pare the Tutelo striking sticks). After the wailing the departed one 
leaves his home, cheered by the glad cadences (Fillmore, 1893, p. 42). 

The meaningful Fox Wailing songs have no musical accompani- 


ment to the texts published by Michelson (1930, pp. 154-176). Wake 





6A few scattered transcriptions of Cherokee songs are in B A E B 149, 
Figures 3 and 7, and B A E B 156, Fig. 34, all by the writer. 

7 More extensive characterization of Iroquois and other tribal songs can 
be found in B A E B 156 and the manuscripts in the American Philosophical 


Society. 
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songs of the Dakota Sioux are likewise unrecorded. According to a 
native, Mrs. Ada L. McMillin, who has heard the Tutelo recordings, 
the Sioux women chant in frenzied and eerie lamentation. No doubt 
it would be dangerous to record these songs. Michelson states this, 
and Albert Thomas stated that misfortune would attend the record- 
ing of the Iroquois Wake songs and of their tenth-night Spirit Release 
which corresponds to the Tutelo rite. 


TRIBAL SETTING - LORE 


This brings us back to the beliefs implied or expressed in the rite 
and in the song texts. Some incipient statements can grow out of the 
songs themselves, even in this preliminary stage of study. The most 
obvious trait is the significance of the number Four, in the count of 
days after death, of songs in each group, the number of repetitions, 
of cakes for each singer, of tobacco sprinklings. The number Six takes 
on a secondary significance in the number of song groups and singers. 
The multiple of 24 sums up the song total and the count of cakes 
for the singers. The melodic prominence of the interval of a fourth is 
certainly not a conscious attribute. 

The following beliefs are inherent in the texts, assuming a reas- 
onable reliability of the paraphrase: For four days and nights after 
death the spirit hovers about its home. Then it starts on a path to 
the spirit land till it comes to the fork. One of the two ways leads to 
the spirit land, which is a blissful replica of this world, with hunting, 
dancing, etc. On the way the spirit turns back and wants to return, 
but at the end of the ceremony it proceeds, never to return.® 

Christian influences are suggested by the belief in immortality, 
the choice at the fork, and Richard Buck’s terminology of “heaven” 
and “the heavenly Father.” However, a brief glance at tribal beliefs 
east of the Rocky Mountains reveals the ubiquity of similar native 
lore. 

First of all, the number Four. This was a recurrent mystic number 
throughout Siouan and Central Algonquian ceremonialism, in all 
rituals of the Mandan (Dorsey, 1894, p. 513) and Dakota, including 
worship of the four quarters and four elements (Ibid. 525-532). It 
determines the paraphernalia and actions in Chippewa ceremonies, 
such as the Drum Presentation (Densmore 1913, pp. 142-174). In 
the Southeast, while less inevitable, it appeared in the orientation of 
dance squares and in the number of days or periods of the Creek busk 





8 However, in the éhgiwe and Adoption Rites the ghosts return for the 
night. 
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and Cherokee Green Corn feasts. (Speck 1951, p. 45). Among the 
Iroquois, however, it appears only in rites derived from the West, such 
as the Eagle dance (Fenton and Kurath 1952). 

In death rites of the Hidatsa, Algonquian, and Mexicans four 
days elapsed before the spirit could leave the earth (Yarrow 1881, p. 
198). The Omaha believed that the spirit wandered in the dark for 
four days and nights before setting out on the final path. Hence 
female relatives kindled fires on the grave to light the way, and 
offered food (LaFlesche 1889, p. 10; Dorsey, p. 419 and Fletcher 
1911, p. 592, based on La Flesche). Spirits of the Fox Indians like- 
wise tarry on earth four days (Jones 1939, p. 16). The Creek and 
Seminole lamented publicly for four days before the final release. 

Beliefs regarding the path and the spirit land may combine native 
and Christian ideas. In 1729 Col. William Byrd recorded the state- 
ments of a guide allegedly from the Sapona, twin tribe of the Tutelo® 
(Dorsey 1894, p. 516 and Mooney 1894, p. 47). Both good and bad 
are conducted by a strong guard on a path, till they come to a fork. 
The right hand level road leads to a charming land where it is always 
summer and where game, corn and fruit abound at all times. The 
left hand stony path leads to a wintry place of misery, where the 
wicked suffer till they are reborn into this world. The Hidatsa and 
Fox visualize a foot bridge or log from which evil ones fall into a 
turbulent stream. The Hidatsa equate the other world with this one, 
seasons reversed (Dorsey, p. 518). The Fox install a ruler, the 
Creator’s younger brother, Iyapata, who sings and beats the drum for 
dancing (Jones, pp. 16-17). Omaha traditions appear contradictory. 
After four nights’ travel on a dark road the ghost reaches the Milky 
Way, where there is plenty of light. Then it comes to a fork guarded 
by an aged man wrapped in buffalo robes. Obeying a signal, it 
follows either a short path to a land of bliss or a long wearisome road 
(Dorsey p. 419). Again, spirits have to cross a chasm on a log, the 
good ones without difficulty (Fletcher 1911, p. 590). The warriors 
- attend the Thunder and cause the aurora borealis when they dance. 

These widespread beliefs find expression in elaborate mortuary 
rites, in wakes, memorials for the individual or the tribe, and in sub- 
sequent adoptions to replace the deceased (Speck 1942, pp. 7-8, 
Michelson 1925, pp. 333-385 and 473-481, 1930, pp. 154-176, Fenton 
and Kurath 1952). These always feature singing, sometimes also 
dancing, as among the Fox (Jones, pp. 69-71) and the Choctaw 
(Yarrow, p. 196). In most tribes these customs have now lapsed 





® Joffre L. Coe questions the tribal identity of this guide who came from 
Fort Christanna, a motley assemblage of southern Indians. 
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or degenerated. Speck witnessed a Skeleton Dance among the 
Creek (1911, p. 177). The Fox retain a good deal more than vestiges. 
And the Iroquois in particular continue traditional customs and a 
double set of rituals. They leave a bed and serve food for the de- 
parted till the tenth day release, and they retain many ghost beliefs 
beyond the scope of this paper. They sing at the wake and at the 
release; they sing and dance at the ’ohgiwe Death Feast both in homes 
and in tribal longhouse observances. In addition they help the Tutelo 
in the Fourth Night Spirit Release and Spirit Adoption Rite. 


CULTURAL CLUES 


Historical explanation of music and folkloric affinities assembles 
more uncertainties than facts. The recent period of friendly Iroquoian 
association is a fact. The alleged Tutelo and Saponi were adopted into 
the Cayuga Wolf moiety in 1753 while living in a separate village. 
They accompanied the groups of Iroquois that moved into Ontario 
in 1779 as a result of the Revolutionary War. They held their rites 
in a separate longhouse on Tutelo Heights till 1848, when two epide- 
mics of cholera depleted the tribe and sent the few survivors to their 
Iroquois neighbors. 


Mooney reconstructed this last period and also the disheartening 
northward trek from Virginia through Pennsylvania between 1715 
and 1771 (Mooney 1894, pp. 37-53. See also Speck 1942, pp. v-xvii). 
He traced their wanderings through Virginia and North Carolina 
back to 1670, though Joffre Coe doubts the documentation previous 
to 1701 (communication). Their name had many versions, from 
“Yesang” to “Totero” (Mooney, pp. 24-25). Even their identity is 
uncertain, due in part to the confusion of names. However, scholars 
agree on the Siouan linguistic affiliations and on their southern origin. 


In the Piedmont they were in contact with a great variety of 
tribes, with the ever-menacing Iroquois, the Shawnee to the north 
and northwest,'’® the Cherokee and Creek to the southwest and south, 
the Tuscarora to the southeast, and to the East several Algonquian 
tribes. Cultural interchange with the Cherokee and Creek remained 
superficial, but associations with the Algonquians, notably the Shaw- 
nee, were more extensive. Contacts with the Iroquois were continuous, 
with the northern tribes first as enemies, then as friends, with the 
Tuscarora as friends. While the related Cherokee suffered a separate 





10 Erminie W. Voegelin (1939) has investigated the movements of the 
Shawnee from 1540-1700 in Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 
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fate, the Tuscarora migrated north and joined the Six Nations simul- 
taneously with the Tutelo." 


However, contacts between the Southeastern and the Plains Sioux 
reach back into an unknown pre-history. Linguists, namely Dorsey and 
Hale, discovered the connection. Voegelin suggests a common home 
and center of dispersion in the upper Ohio Valley (1941, p. 247). 
Mooney mentions a tradition to this effect (p. 29). Archaeologists 
claim a resemblance between the Iswanid type represented by the 
Tutelo and the burials at Indian Knoll, Kentucky before 1000 B. C. 
(Coe 1952, p. 306, Neumann 1952, p. 18). Archaeologists observe 
that the Southern Sioux, though hard pressed by a series of invasions 
from all sides, preserved an unchanged conservative Woodland pat- 
tern and remained a homogeneous group (Coe 1952, p. 311, Griffin 
1952, p. 364). 

Their ancient ceremonialism has to be inferred from relics. The 
rites evidently differed from the impressive communal celebrations 
of the Creek and of the mound builders. This may burst a bubble 
(Speck 1942, p. 80). But, according to Coe, the village remains 
include no central plaza or temple and no mounds. They indicate 
individual burials under the earth floor of the home. Thus, instead 
of suggesting large scale mortuary rites, they would allocate the me- 
morial rites to the home above the burial site, and would require 
repetition of the rite for every single member of the tribe. They pro- 
vide the proper setting for an individual memorial of modest dimen- 
sions such as the Fourth Night Spirit Release Singing. 


The precise form of this ‘ritual will never come to light. How- 
ever, it is possible that the force of repetition and the conservative 
nature of the adherents may have preserved it intact throughout the 
tribulations ‘of the last centuries, with only superficial changes. The 
style of the songs and texts owes its mathematical regularity perhaps 
to the multiplicity of performances but certainly also to the person- 
ality of the people. They indicate a culture well advanced beyond the 
archaic stage. In fact, the skill, sensitivity, and sophistication of the 
structure pertain to a high cultural stage with artistic perception, and 
intelligence—qualities which distinguish the descendants of the tribe. 


The textual clues to meaning and lore might with expert help 
become more explicit. Here memory need reach back only twelve 
years, when Mrs. Claus still actively spoke her language. The musical 
clues appear most promising and definite. Song analysis has shown 





11 The complete disintegration of Tuscarora song lore during Christianiza- 
tion negates speculations as to possible influence from these associates. 
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completely individual melodic traits alongside qualities shared with 
the Iroquois, the Omaha, to an extent also the Shawnee and other 
Central Algonquians. Affinities of numerical and spirit cults similarly 
point to the Middle West rather than the South.’? 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Book Reviews 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliography of Slavic Folk Literature. William E. Harkins. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1953.) v +28 pp. $.90. 

Slavic studies are relatively new in the United States, particularly 
studies in Slavic folklore, which are of importance not only for experts 
in oral traditions but also for students of Slavic literatures, comparative 
mythology, musicology and various anthropological disciplines. As 
a guide for students in the field, a bibliography of Slavic folklore 
should include all important works on the subject in whatever 
language they are printed. Since Professor Harkins’ bibliography 
is part of the series edited by the Department of Slavic Languages 
of Columbia University and was obviously meant for American 
students, insofar as possible all important works, printed in English 
should be listed. Not all the collections and studies of Slavic folklore 
and not all the scholarly journals and magazines in which many of 
these studies were published are available in the United States; 
those which are here are in libraries all through the country. It 
would therefore be advisable to note where the items may be found. 
A list of the main periodicals dealing with Slavic folklore should 
certainly be added. 

In order to be serviceable the material in such a bibliography 
should be classified in a clear and easily comprehensible manner. 
Harkins has divided it according to the linguistic and ethnographic 
groups to which the literature refers, i.e., the folklore of the Eastern, 
Western and Southern Slavs. However, he places the Slovenian group 
between Serbocroatian and Macedonian, whereas the only logical 
sequence of Southern Slavic countries from the geographical, linguistic 
and cultural points of view is Slovenian, Serbocroatian, Macedonian 
and Bulgarian. At the same time the literature must be classified 
according to the folklore genres and this classification must be 
consistently applied to each linguistic and ethnographic group. In 
his introduction, Harkins presents a classification of the folklore 
genres according to the kind of performance (dialogue and mon- 
ologue) , method of delivery (spoken, sung or chanted) , semantic value 
(narrative and non-narrative), function (ritual and non-ritual) and 
prosodic form (prose, verse and the intermediary forms). This is 
a good, economical and comprehensive classification of the field. 
But as there are many intermediary genres which overlap the borders 


(107) 
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of these classes, for example the laments and the spirituals which 
may be both epic and lyric, and as there are also many publications 
overlapping these divisions, it is indeed difficult to find a bibliograph- 
ical system easy enough to follow and yet encompassing all the 
characteristics of the folklore genres. The best way, perhaps, would 
be to set apart the folk drama as the only dialogue form; put all 
the other genres, performed in monologue and in contrast to the 
drama not staged, into another group and subdivide them into spoken, 
chanted and sung forms (those which have ritual function could 
be specially marked). The chanted and sung forms of Slavic folklore 
are always in verse, whereas the spoken forms may be subdivided 
into the versified (rhymes, proverbs and riddles) and the prevalently 
prosaic (tales). Harkins uses the binary division, prose versus poetry. 
With certain cross-references denoting the other characteristic features 
of the genres and with a systematic application of such classification 
throughout the booklet, the author would have made a valuable 
contribution to work in the field. 


There are several reasons for the failure of Harkins’ attempt. 
He is confused in the application of his originally sound classification; 
he does not use the same classification, such as it is, for all the Slavic 
countries, so that, for example, the enormous literature in the Southern 
Slavic section is left unclassified; he omits many of the most important 
works, even those written in English, in spite of what he promised 
in his introduction. 


The literature which Harkins lists under the heading General and 
Ethnographical should be complemented by the comparatively new 
and condensed survey of Byelorussian folklore in E. Karskij’s Geschi- 
chte der weissrussischen Volksdichtung und Literatur, Berlin, 1926; 
by P. Shejn’s Mater’taly dlja izuchenija byta i jazka russkogo naselenija 
Severo-Zapadnogo kraja, I-III, Petersburg, 1890-1902; and by M. 
Federowski’s Lud bialoruski na Rust Litewskiej, I-III, 1897-1903, 
all of them dealing with the folklore of Byelorussia. Among the 
-surveys of the Great Russian folklore, Keltujala’s book still remains 
important and should not be omitted. Since this division leaves room 
for literature on folk customs and folk rituals, he should at least have 
listed works such as C. Zibrt, Vesele chvile v zivote lidu ceskeho, Praha, 
1950 for the Western Slavs; and, for the Southern Slavs, the classic 
book of V. Karadzic, Zivot i obicaji naroda srpskoga, Vienna, 1867, 
and such fundamental new contributions as the two volumes of V. 
Moderndorfer, Verovanja, uvere in obicaji Slovencev, Celj, 1946 and 
1948, which would bring the bibliography up to date. 
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Harkins divides the Western Slavic literature into Prose and 
Poetry. This is a clear and perfectly justified division. The con- 
fusion begins, however, when, in the section devoted to Great Russian 
literature, he adds two independent classes, Epic Songs and Lyric 
Songs, inserted between Poetic Genres and Prose, and for Ukrainian 
literature one class, Epic and Narrative Songs, giving, in addition, a 
puzzling sub-title “General” to the Ukrainian Poetic Genres. To 
raise only the main point, we may ask: in Harkins’ opinion, are 
the epic and lyric songs not poetic genres par excellence and should 
they not therefore figure simply as subdivisions of Poetic Genres? 
In Harkins’ opinion, is not “epic” and “narrative” merely a tautology, 
and are there no lyric songs in Ukrainian folklore? 


What does Harkins mean by Poetic Genres, and what does he 
classify under this heading if lyric and epic songs are excluded? Does 
he, perhaps, reserve this section for theoretical studies of Slavic 
metrics? Let us see. From all the studies of Great Russian folk verse, 
he has only the works of N. Trubetzkoy (No. 50) and B. Jarxo 
(No. 49) and has neither F. Korsh, O russkom narodnom stixosl- 
ozhenti, 1901, nor M.P. Schtokmar, Issledovania v oblasti russkogo 
narodnogo stixoslozhenia, Moscow, 1952. We do not find the interest- 
ing studies of Slavic comparative metrics, such as F. Korsh’s Vvedenie 
v nauku o slavjanskom stikhoslozhenii, (SPb., 1907), or the synthetic 
work of R. Jakobson, “Studies in Comparative Slavic Metrics”, pub- 
lished in Oxford Slavonic Papers, I11, 1952. While Harkins mentions 
the literature on the metrics of Ukrainian folk poetry, he ignores it 
in the Polish section where he should have listed at least the work of 
H. Windakiewiczowa, “Studja nad wierszem i zwrotka poezji polskie} 
ludowej”, published by the Polish Academy, Philological Division, Roz- 
prawy, III, Cracow, 1913. Harkins includes Trubetzkoy’s study of Pol- 
abian verse (No. 118), but does not include the only text of the Pol- 
abian Slavs preserved, on which this study was based (P. Rost, Die 
Sprachreste der Dravano-Polaben, Leipzig, 1907). Metrics is poorly 
represented in the literature of both the Western and Southern Slavs, 
while we have excellent studies of Czech folk verse by B. Jindra, 
Havlickovy prace o versi ceske pisne lidove, Prague, 1939; by K. 
Horalek, Stare versovane legendy a lidova tradice, Prague, 1943; 
and by A. Sychra, Hudba a slovo v lidove pisni, Prague, 1948; and 
studies of the structure of Serbocroation and Slovenian folk poetry 
such as B. Jarxo’s “Srok i alliteracja u tuzbalicama duzego stiha” in 
Slavia, III, 1924, and T. Maretic’s Metrika narodnih nasih pjesama, 
Zagreb, 1907. Harkins notes one study of Bulgarian verse (No. 187) 
but is apparently unacquainted with the recent monograph by Boris A. 
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Kremenliev, Bulgarian-Macedonian Folk Music, University of Calif- 
ornia Press, 1952, and with the comprehensive study of the Slovak 
folksong by J. Kresanek, Slovenska ludova piesen so stanoviska 
hudobneho, Bratislava, 1951, which has an English summary. 


Does Harkins, perhaps, classify under Poetic Genres all the 
Great Russian and Ukrainian folklore in verse which is not sung, 
i.e., which is chanted or spoken and thus does not belong among 
epic or lyric songs? True enough, we see in the Russian section the 
collection of Byliny by Kirsha Danilov and P.V. Kireevskij (Nos. 
25 and 26) and the one by M.K. Azadovskij (No. 27). At the same 
time, however, all the other collections of Byliny and Dumy and the 
studies devoted to them are listed under Epic Songs in the Russian 
section and under Epic and Narrative Songs in Ukrainian, although 
as a rule Slavic heroic poetry is not sung but chanted. And yet, 
we miss the most important works in this field: the English book, 
N.K. Chadwick, Russian Heroic Poetry, Cambridge, 1932; the three 
classic volumes of Vsevolod Miller, Ocherki po russkoj narodnoj 
slovesnosti, Moscow, 1897; the collection of A. Astaxova, Byliny 
Severa, Moscow, 1939, Vol. II, 1951; there is no mention of any 
collection of the Archangel region (Grigor’ev, Markov, Onchukov) 
nor of R. and Ju. Sokolov’s, “Onezhskie byliny”, Gos. Lit. Muze}. 
Letopisi XIII, Moscow; we find here the old edition of P.N. 
Rybnikov’s collection (No. 34), but there is a newer and better one 
edited in three volumes by A. Gruzinski, 1910; the works about the 
Russian epos are also missing, for instance A. Stender-Peterson, “La 
théorie de lorigine varégue de la byline russe” in Classica et Medi- 
evalia, VII-VIII, 1945-46; the recent study by R. Jakobson and M. 
Szeftel, “The Vseslav Epos” in MAFLS, 42, 1947; and W. Chettéoui, 
Un rapsode russe Rjabinin le pére, Paris, 1942. Now we must addd 
also Carl Stief’s Studies in the Russian Historical Songs, Kobenhaven, 
1953. The same may be said of the Ukrainian section of Poetic Genres. 
Some of the works and collections of the chanted Dumy are listed here 
(Nos. 75 and 78), some under the Epic and Narrative Songs, but 
the most important edition of the Ukrainian epos by K. Hrushevska, 
Ukrajins ki narodni dumy, I, Kiev, 1927, is in neither place. In the 
field of Slavic epic folk poetry, Harkins also omits the great collection 
of Moravian ballads and legends by F. Susil, Moravske narodni pisne, 
Brno, 1951, and in the South Slavic section the basic work on the 
Slovenian ballad by I. Grafenauer, Lepa Vida, Ljubljana, 1943; M. 
Murko, Tragom srskohrvatske narodne epike, 1-11, Zagreb, 1951; and 
the study written in English by A.B. Lord, “Homer, Parry and Husso”, 
in the American Journal of Archaology, XLII, No. 1, 1948. 
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Under Epic Songs in the Russian section, Harkins classifies the 
laments which are neither sung nor yet fully epic. He classifies the 
Polish laments under Poetic Genres, and although he has both Poetic 
Genres and Epic and Narrative Songs in the Ukrainian section, no 
laments whatsoever are listed there. At least these works concerning 
Russian and Ukraninian laments must be added: M.K. Azadovskij, 
Russkie plachi Karelii, Petrozavodsk, 1940; Svencic’kij, “Poxoronni 
holosinja,” Etnohrafichnij Zbirnyk, XXXI-XXXII, 1912; for the 
Serbian laments the work of V. Djuric, Tuzbalica u svetskoj knji- 
zevnosti, Belgrade, 1940. Under Epic Songs are also classified 
spirituals which are sung but like laments constitute an intermediary 
genre between epic and lyric poetry. For Russian literature we find 
the weak book of E. Ljackij (No. 43), but the two cardinal works 
in this field are not mentioned: A Veselovskij, Razyskanija v oblasti 
russkix duxounyx stixov, Petersburg, 1879-91, and F. Fedotov, Stixi 
duxounye, Paris, 1935. 


The Lyric Songs of Great Russia are represented in Harkins’ 
bibliography only by the Chastushkas. Under Poetic Genres, how- 
ever, we find the collections of Russian lyric songs by E. Gippius 
and Z. Ewald, and by A.N. Sobolevskij. But we do not see the 
remarkable book of E. Mahler, Altrussische Volkslieder, Basel, 1951; 
the two issues of Kireevskij’s collection of Russian lyric songs edited 
by Speranskij, and the studies of the lyric songs of the Russian 
outlaw by A. Lozanova (1928, 1929, 1935). 


No works on the lyric ritual songs are listed. As a matter of fact, 
the whole realm of Slavic ritual poetry is very poorly represented. 
There is nothing about the Russian carol, not even the study by 
V. Chicherov, “Russkie koljadki i ix tipy” in Sovetskaja etnografija, 
No. 2, 1948; or the comparative studies of the Czech and Polish 
carol by S. Dobrzycki, Koledy polskie i czeskie, ich wzajemy stosunek, 
Poznan, 1930; or the study of Slavic and Rumanian carols by P. 
Caraman, Obrzed koledowania u Slowian i u Rumunow, Cracow, 
1933. Harkins also completely ignores the ritual poetry of the Slavic 
wedding ceremony with its songs and speeches and does not mention 
the studies devoted to them. He should have listed at least the work 
of H. Biegeleisen, Wesele, and of C. Ehrenkreutzova, Ze studiow nad 
obrzedami weselnymi ludu polskiego, 1929, for Polish literature, and 
for Bulgarian M. Arnaudov’s study of the Bulgarian wedding ritual, 
Bulgarski svatebni obredi, Sofia, 1931. 

Harkins has also omitted many important works dealing with 
the prose genres of Slavic folklore. We miss, for example, one of the 
most important collections of the Russian fairy tales, that by S. 
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Savchenko, Russkaja narodnaja skazka, Kiev, 1914; the collections by 
Sadovnikov and Onchukov, and Ju. Sokolov’s collection of folk tales 
from the White Lake region; the best collections of Czech fairy tales 
were also ignored, i.e., J. Kubin and J. Polivka, Kladske povidky, 
I-II, Prague, 1908-1914, as was A. Mazon’s collection of Macedonian 
fairy tales, Contes Slaves de la Macédoine sud-occidentale, Paris, 
1923. 


Slavic proverbs, riddles and incantations are classified by Harkins 
simply under Prose, although it is precisely the poetic structure of 
these genres that is most interesting to study. At the same time, 
Harkins does not include many basic collections in this field, for 
instance P. Simoni’s great collection of the oldest Russian proverbs, 
sayings and riddles, Starinnye sborniki russkix poslovic, pogovorok, 
zagadok, Petersburg, 1899; Flajshans’ collection of Czech proverbs, 
Ceska prislovi I-II, Prague, 1911-1913, and Zaturecky’s collection of 
Slovak proverbs, rhymes and sayings, Slovenska prislovi, porekadla 
a uslovi, Prague, 1897; to the mere twelve items printed in English 
in all of Harkins’ bibliography, P.P. Yurchak’s Slovak Proverbs and 
Sayings, Scranton, 1947, should be added. From the literature on 
Russian riddles, Harkins omits the basic publication by D. Sadovnikov, 
Zagadki russkogo naroda, Petersburg, 1901; there is nothing about 
the Byelorussian riddle, nor for that matter about the Polish, Serbo- 
cratian or Macedonian riddle; even the Bulgarian collection of X. 
Vakarelski, Bulgarski narodni gatanki, Sofia, 1936, is not included. 
Here, of course, should be mentioned the new study by E. Sadnik, 
“Sudosteuropaische Ratselstudien”, published in Wiener Slavistisches 
Jahrbuch, Erganzungband, I, 1953, which appeared after the pub- 
lication of Harkins’ bibliography. Although Harkins includes 
Bulgarian incantations, he omits them in the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Polish, Czech and Slovak sections. He should at least have given 
O. Dubsky’s comparative study, “Les formules de conjurations 
tchéques comparées aux formules des autres nations”, published in 
Revue des traditions populaires, XXV-XXVI. Also the basic books 
on Great’ Russian incantations are missing, as for instance N. 
Poznanski’s Zagovory, Petrograd, 1917, and L. Majkov’s Velikorusskie 
zaklinanija, Petersburg, 1868. 


Harkins’ bibliography pays insufficient attention also to such 
a rich domain of Slavic folklore as children’s songs, games and count- 
ing rhymes. It is represented by only one book (No. 18) in the 
Russian section, where it is listed under General and Ethnographical, 
and we do not find the more important works in this field by G. 
Vinogradov, Russkij detskij fol’klor, Irkutsk, 1930, and P. A. Bessonov, 
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Detskie pesni, Moscow, 1868. Also the literature on the folk theatre 
is missing. There should have been at least the study by P. Bogatyrev, 
“Les jeux dans les rites funébres en Russie Subcarpathique,” Monde 
Slave, 1926, and the English article by R. Jakobson on the influence 
of the Czech folk play of St. Dorota on the Russian play Car’ 
Maximilian, in the Annuaire de l'Institut d’histoire et de philologie 
orientale et slave, VII, New York, 1945. Here the interesting and 
varied literature dealing with the bearers of Slavic folklore should 
have been included, such as, for example, the Polish Pamietniki 
chlopow, Institut Gospodarstwa Spalecznego, I-II, Warzawa 1935, 
1936, together with the work of W.I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, New York, 1927; Harkins 
should not have forgotten the literature on the influence of oral poetry 
on the written literature of each Slavic nation, about which he speaks 
in the introduction; he refers to it only in the Polish section, while 
he does not give any of the works about these problems either in 
Russia, where this influence played a decisive role from the earliest 
times down to the presnt day, or in Bohemia, where good studies were 
written about the intermediary forms of Czech and Slovak oral and 
written poetry, especially by Bedrich Vaclavek and Robert Smetana. 

In the introduction Harkins refers to the history of folklore 
studies in the Slavic countries, but he neglects it in the bibliography 
itself. He disregards all the rich literature dealing with the early 
historical records of Slavic folklore; he says nothing about the Russian 
folklore in the old chronicles, or about the seventeenth century nota- 
tions of Russian folklore; nothing about the traces of native proverbs, 
anecdotes and riddles in Czech fourteenth century literature or about 
the oldest records of Czech folksongs; nor do we find any mention of 
the important source of the Serbian oral tradition, the “Erlangenski 
rukopis starich srpskohrvatskih narodnih pesama” (Sr. Karlovci, 
1925), edited by G. Geseman. In the introduction, Harkins speaks 
also about the influence of the Slavic oral tradition on the folk poetry 
of neighboring nations—Hungary, Germany, Finland, etc., but fails 
to represent these problems in his bibliography. 

In brief, a new, revised edition of this bibliography would be 
of great benefit to American and other students of Slavic literature, 
folklore and culture, and we hope that Dr. Harkins will prepare it 
on the same scholarly level on which he wrote his excellent monograph 
about the influence of the Russian oral epic tradition on Czech 
literature. 


Harvard University Svatava Pirkova Jakobson 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Annotated Bibliography on the Amish. John A. Hostetler. (Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania: The Mennonite Publishing House, 1951.) xx 
+ 100 pp. $1.50. 


Amish Life. John A. Hostetler. (Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald 
Press, 1952.) viii +32 pp. $.50. 


Although they have been in America for more than 200 years, 
and number over 30,000 souls, including children, the Amish have 
remained one of the least familiar of all American Protestant groups. 
So says the introduction to John A. Hostetler’s Annotated Bibliography. 
As the bibliography itself shows, however, the past quarter-century 
has witnessed a growing interest, both popular and scholarly, in 
these quiet, seclusive people who have been able, in an amazing 
way, to perpetuate their ancient culture in the face of the industrial 
revolution and the secularization of the modern world. 


The bibliography is an attempt to include everything in print, 
besides manuscript documents, “whether historical, sociological, 
religious, or genealogical in nature and regardless of the quality of 
the material. Its scope includes both Europe and America and 
extends from the origin of the Amish in 1693 to the present time.” 
Altogether a total of 457 items are listed, as follows: books and 
pamphlets, 225; unpublished graduate theses, 21; articles, 195; un- 
published historical sources, 16. This is followed by an analytical 
subject index of all items listed, and classified as follows: 1. General 
works; 2. Settlement history; 3. Church doctrines and practices; 
4. Amish admonitory and miscellaneous writings; 5. Literature, 
language and art; 6. Hymnology; 7. Biographies; 8. Genealogy; 9. 
Feature articles and pamphlets; 10. Modern scientific studies. A list 
of addresses of periodicals, newspapers, and other sources cited adds 
to the usefulness of the bibliography. 


The list of unpublished graduate theses may serve as a rough 
index to the development of scholarly interest in the Amish. Of the 
21 theses listed, three appeared between 1925 and 1929, seven ap- 
peared in the thirties, and nine in the forties. One appeared in 1951 
and one is undated. Of the 21 theses, 19 are on the Master’s level; 
one is a B.D. and one a Ph.D. thesis. 


Despite the 457 items listed in the bibliography, Amish Life is the 
first successful attempt to provide the popular reader with a short, 
readable, and reliable account of the Amish people. Literature prod- 
uced by the Amish is not designed for this pupose. Scholarly works 
such as theses and formal historical and sociological writings are 
reliable but not popular. Many attempts at popularization, whether 
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in the form of fiction or feature articles and booklets, are unreliable 
and often filled with misinformation. Happily, however, Professor 
William G. Mather who writes the introduction to Amish Life was 
able to say that here “the reader will receive for the first time at a 
popular price the true story of this much-misunderstood people.” 

John A. Hostetler, the author, is a trained sociologist. He was 
reared in an Amish family in the Big Valley on the Kishacoquillas 
in Pennsylvania, and holds academic degrees from Goshen College, 
and from Pennsylvania State College, where he earned his doctorate. 
The booklet answers such questions as: Who are the Amish; where 
do they live; what keeps them “separate”; are they flush with money; 
where do they get their strange music; why do they have no autos; 
do they know world affairs; and what good are they? There are 
20 illustrations depicting various phases of Amish life and culture, 
including a cover photograph of the author as an Amish lad standing 
beside his older brother. 

The author and the Herald Press are to be congratulated for this 
splendid production. 


Goshen College Guy F. Hershberger 
Goshen, Indiana 


AREA STUDIES 


The Ukrainians in Manitoba: A Social History. Paul Yuzyk. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1953.) xv + 232 pp. $5.00. 

Although the scholarly investigation of some aspects of the 
history of Ukrainian life in Canada, including its nucleus in Man- 
itoba, goes back to the last decade, no adequate study of it was 
available for the advanced English-speaking student of Canadian life. 
Yuzyk’s book is the first to be published in a series of studies on the 
history and development of ethnic groups in Manitoba, under the 
auspices of the Historical and Scientific Society of this province. 

The plan of the book is indicated by the chapter headings. After 
a short foreword by Dr. R. Mitchell, President of the aforementioned 
society, there are fifteen chapters: I. The Historical Background of 
the Ukrainians; II. From the Old to the New World; lil. Progress 
in Agriculture; IV. Business, Industry, and the Professions; V. The 
Religious Life; VI. Ukrainian Canadian Organizations; VII. The 
Ukrainian Communist Delusion; VIII. The Press; [X. Ukrainian 
Literature; X. Education and Recreation; XI. The Ukrainian Canad- 
ian Culture Pattern; XII. Participation in Public Affairs; XIII. 
Attitudes During Two World Wars; XIV. Winnipeg: The “Capital” 
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of the Ukrainian Canadians; XV. The Process of Canadianization. 
An appendix, a bibliography, and an index close the volume. 


As a whole the book is a magnificent contribution to the history 
of the ethnic groups in Canada. In its methodological aspect it will 
serve as a pattern of conscientious and solid research work for other 
similar studies to come, and the bibliography and sources will be 
useful to many researchers of Ukrainian life not only in Manitoba 
but also in other provinces of Canada. Some errors, shortcomings, 
and individual interpretations, as well as the popular, journalistic 
style, can be easily corrected in a future edition. 


For a folklorist and ethnographer the most interesting chapter is 
that on the Ukrainian Canadian culture pattern. The first settlers 
from the Ukraine transplanted not only a separate language but also 
many phenomena referring to their material, social, and spiritual 
culture. “There arose churches with an entirely different architectural 
and ornamental style in which was sung and chanted a hitherto un- 
known and unseen, yet majestic, liturgy. Religious and national 
customs, strange to the Canadian population of that time, made their 
appearance. Music, songs, folkdances, in picturesque costumes, and 
drama, peculiar to the new people, were heard and seen. . . Handi- 
crafts, including the making of multi-colored and variously designed 
Easter eggs, a great variety of colourful embroidery, and intricate 
forms of wood carvings, drew the attention and the admiration of 
non-Slavic elements. New items and flavours of food, such as borsch, 
pyrohy, holubsti, and others began to be served on Canadian tables” 
(p. 160). 

The author discusses Ukrainian folk songs and music, folk dances, 
handicrafts, religious, family, and national customs. Unfortunately, 
Ukrainian Canadian folklore, with the exception of songs, is not 
treated exhaustively. There is a rich and varied quantity of Ukrainian 
Canadian stories, historical tales, anecdotes, riddles, proverbs, etc., 
which are not mentioned in the book at least as an existing category 
of folkloristic productivity of the Ukrainian settlers. Some of these 
categories were transferred from Europe, some created on Canadian 
soil. Mention could have been made, for example, of a sizable 
volume on Ukrainian Canadian “Prypovidky” (proverbs) collected 
and edited by V. S. Plavyuk, Edmunton, 1946, since some of these 
proverbs appear to be specifically Manitoban: “V Winnipegu ne 
sydy, bo dochekayeshsya bidy” (Do not stay in Winnipeg, otherwise 
you will become a poor man). 


In this as well as in other respects Yuzyk apparently paid little 
attention to the new Ukrainian Canadian folklore forms which were 
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created on Manitoban soil and are now an integral part of Canadian 
folk culture. The author is conscious of this shortcoming when he 
says (p. 163), “A detailed description of the many features of the 
Ukrainian Canadian culture would produce a separate, and most 
interesting, book. The scope of this chapter, however, will allow 
only a general account of the more important components.” 


A very interesting chapter is the last, on “The Process of 
Canadianization.” In Yuzyk’s opinion the preservation and integration 
of various folk cultures of Canada can only result in a richer national 
life. He puts forward the solution of gradual integration of all ethnic 
groups so that persons may be given time to adjust themselves fully 
to Canadian life and at the same time make significant cultural 
contributions to it. 


University of Manitoba J. B. Rudnyckyj 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Haida Myths Illustrated in Argillite Carvings. Marius Barbeau. 
(National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 127, 1953.) ix + 417 
pp., 328 illustrations. $3.50. 


This volume, according to its preface, is the first of three to 
be devoted to Haida art. If the two succeeding volumes approach the 
comprehensiveness of the present one, we will certainly have a defini- 
tive study of the art of at least one Northwest Pacific Coast tribe. This 
first volume contains 328 illustrations, a large number of related myths 
and folktales, and an informative discussion of the history of argillite 
carvings. It is fitting that the Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands 
be selected for such an extended survey, for theirs is an art of unusual 
richness and variety. 


The present volume is devoted primarily to argillite carvings, 
though many other kinds of art are also represented, which illustrate 
characters and episodes from Haida mythology. The art reproduced 
and discussed in this volume has developed and flourished within 
relatively recent times. Barbeau points out that argillite, a soft black 
slate, was discovered by white miners on Graham Island at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century and that the earliest examples of the 
art date back only to ca. 1820. Barbeau states, indeed, that the art 
of carving small objects, such as miniature totem poles, from argillite 
was probably copied from the scrimshaw work of white whalers and 
that the primary aim of the carvers was to produce objects for sale 
to the whites. Bearing in mind the origin and purpose of the art, 
it is not surprising to find clear evidence of acculturation in occasional 
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subjects borrowed from trademarks on white trade goods and from 
other white American and Russian sources. One plate dating from 
1840-1850 with carvings in low relief has a band of letters around 
the outside reading “Hall’s Yellowdock Sarsaparilla” (no. 161). An- 
other representation of the Thunderbird closely resembles the familiar 
American Eagle, complete with a shield for a midriff and with sheaves 
of arrows grasped in both talons. 

For the most part, however, the Haida craftsmen turned to their 
own mythology for inspiration. The 328 illustrations in this volume 
are divided into eleven groups according to the myths which they 
illustrate or the mythical characters which they depict. The value of 
the volume is further enhanced by the large number of versions of 
Haida tales and myths which are printed, many of them for the 
first time. This work is, therefore, an excellent source book for 
anyone interested in the relationship between Indian art and my- 
thology. The student of folktales can especially benefit by seeing 
how the Haida visualize the characters who figure in their tales; by 
noting that concrete representation of an episode in a tale must have 
a stabilizing effect upon that tale when it is later retold; and by being 
able to discover which tales appeal most vividly to the Haida im- 
agination. ‘This volume, then, is a serious study of Haida art. It is 
also a delightful book for expert and layman alike because of the 
splendid illustrations and the well translated tales and myths. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roberts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Studies in the Folk-Lore of Cornwall: I. The Taboo. Charles 
Thomas. (Lowenac, Carnborne, Cornwall, England: The author, 
1951). 40 pp. 3s/6d; IJ. The Sacrifice. (Lowenac: The author, 
1952) 60 pp. No price listed. 

These pamphlets, treating of the “Taboo” and “Sacrifice” aspects 
of folklore in their relation to the folklore of a special district, gain 
‘from the author’s being a man of that district with the local, as 
well as the wider, knowledge. Mr. Thomas is a Cornishman and 
knows his Cornwall. The theories of which he avails himself are 
mostly well-known: it is his use of them in relation to Cornwall 
that is under review. 

The Taboo. That taboo caused the name-changes of certain 
Cornish rivers is possible; there can be no evidence. Mr. Thomas, 
however, is perhaps wise in pulling the whole skin of taboo over the’ 
frame, in spite of a few missing “bones.” But the “traditions of an 
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inferior race” in the Lizard peninsula, are hardly part of a mysterious 
background to the river Fal. They are the neighbourly gibe, that 
the Lizard people went on all fours till a ship came and they were 
taught otherwise. Cornwall—and not Cornwall alone, is thick with 
such gibes. There is often something behind them; but they never 
flatter the intelligence or status of the victim! 


The summing up of the fairy-world is good. For myself, an 
analysis of the traditions seemed to indicate that for the most part 
its occupants were the dead: always excepting the entity, Bucca. 
But this is only a personal opinion. The occupational taboo of words 
and subjects provides good material, used to advantage. The en- 
largements are interesting and reasoned. 


In the “tabooed act” Mr. Thomas is mostly concerned with the 
Cornish ban on shooting ravens (or choughs), since one housed 
King Arthur’s spirit. From this ban, found in passages on Arthur- 
Raven-Bran in Lewis Spence’s Magic Arts in Britain, a quotation 
by Spence from Lord Raglan’s The Hero (which Mr. Thomas does. 
not appear to have read for himself) and the appearence of “Bran” 
in certain Cornish place-names and as part of an inscription on a 
stone, he deduces, tentatively, an Arthurian totem-taboo. This synopsis. 
hardly does his argument justice. But one might add that Marazion 
which provided the only Cornish notice of Arthur-into-raven as 
against Arthur-into-chough, was in constant communication with the 
Spain of Don Quixote, and the lines on “King Arthur of Britain, 
who goes yet about the world in the shape of a crow”—apparently 
to their mutual confusion; for the chough is known in Santander. 
Elsewhere in Cornwall, Hunt found always Arthur-into-chough. One 
remembers the gulls that are the souls of dead Cornish sea-captains, 
the warning birds on the river Gannel, that are the drowned—obvious 
choices, not for the housing of external souls, but for transmigration. 
Tintagel has been one of the haunts of choughs. 


The rest of the pamphlet deals well with the taboo on the despoil- 
ing of stone-circles, etc., and the slight Cornish evidence for a “thorn- 
cult.” 

The Sacrific. The chief item in chapter two, the “Sacrific to 
the Corn Spirit,” is the Cornish custom of “Crying the Neck.” This. 
is well handled, both in presentation and interpretation. The account 
in “minor offerings” of a Bucca haunting a No Man’s Land or its 
neighbourhood is interesting; the history of all such plots in Cornwall 
might be examined. In “Sacrifice to the Water Spirit,” the introduc- 
tion of the phrase “The Hour is come but the Man is not come” 
into the story of the Pirate-Wrecker and the Death Ship proves 
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at least the hold the original tradition had on the neighbourhood. 
There are other instances which have their value, but Mr. Thomas’s 
“intrusive embroidery” may not be meant to deny that. 


Mr. Thomas reviews the theories about the Mock-Mayor choos- 
ing, etc., giving finally his own interpretation. But though this booklet, 
The Sacrifice, is chiefly “a study of comparative folklore and custom” 
it is a pity he has brought into the statement of the rejected. Frazer 
and Murray theories of the Divine King, as a Cornish matter, the 
story of the Rufus death-fetch. Its Cornishness rests only on Hunt. 
Robert of Mortain, says Matthew of Paris, witnessed the apparition 
as he hunted in a wood, two days distant from the New Forest: “in 
silva, ab illa qua hoc acciderat per duas dietas distante.” The only 
mention of Cornwall is in Robert’s title, “Comes Cornubiae.” (And 
why is it always Robert Hunt Mr. Thomas uses and, apparently, 
never Bottrell, to whom Hunt owed so much?) 


Apart from these Cornish quibbles (which are small things), the 
pamphlets are well thought out and planned and the results, interest- 
ing; the tabulation of the folklore of Cornwall under the “Ages” is 
particularly so. Mr. Thomas has before him all life, initiative and 
enterprise (such as brought about the printing of these pamphlets) — 
and all the rest of the folklore of Cornwall. 


Wodebridge Barbara C. Spooner 
Cornwall, England 


FOLKSONG 


The Burl Ives Song Book: _American Song in Historical Perspec- 
tive. Song versions and text by Burl Ives; arranged for the piano 
by Albert Hague; illustrations by Lamartine Le Goullon and Robert 
J. Lee. (Ballantine Books, New York, 1953.) Paper bound pocket 
edition, $0.50; library edition in cloth and boards, $5.00. 


The numberless devotees of Burl Ives will welcome this Song 
Book, which contains among its 115 pieces dozens of the folksongs 
which he has popularized. No singer has done more to acquaint 
American audiences with the delights of folksong than the compiler 
of this volume, and his followers will find here the equivalent of 
many albums of his records. The publishers are to be complimented 
for making the book available both as an inexpensive paperback and 
an attractive quarto suitable for use at the piano. The contents 
of the two editions are identical, except that the larger volume 
is more profusely illustrated. Those who like a guitar accompani- 
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ment will be glad to find the guitar chords given for each song 
and explained in an appendix. Other appendices contain a bio- 
graphical sketch of the editor and lists of his recordings. 

In keeping with the arrangement implied in the subtitle, Mr. 
Ives has divided his book into five sections, each of which connects 
the songs with the development of America. The following divisions 
are made: “Colonial America, 1620-1775”; “Revolutionary America, 
1775-1790” ; “The Growing Country: On the Sea, 1790-1850”; “Relig- 
ious, Professional, and Folk Singing, 1800-1850”; and “The Frontiers 
of America, 1800-1850.” Each section is preceded by a few pages 
summarizing the historical background of the various types of songs. 
Headnotes to most of the pieces also appear. This commentary is 
readable and enlightening, though frequently too dogmatic. The 
origin of a song or the date of its importation is often far more 
obscure than the editor indicates. The fact that he stops with the 
year 1850 suggests that he hopes to produce another volume which 
will bring American folksong up to date. Since many of the most 
characteristic songs must be dated later than 1850, the reader may 
be disappointed to find missing such favorites of Ives and his audiences 
as “Jesse James,” “John Hardy,” “The Big Rock Candy Mountain,” 
“The Old Chisholm Trail,” “Drill Ye Terriers,” “The Boll Weevil,” 
“The Midnight Special,” and “John Henry.” 

In his introduction Mr. Ives emphasizes the non-professional 
quality of folksong and says that the people “have molded it and 
made it their own by imposing their individual and collective mark 
upon it.” Since Ives the singer understands genuine folksong and 
has rarely strayed from it, it comes as a surprise to find that Ives 
the editor includes many questionable texts in the Song Book. 
Perhaps we should not insist that a book of this kind contain nothing 
but living folksongs. But when one third of the songs either have no 
mark of the folk upon them or no record of existence in tradition, the 
value of the collection is seriously impaired. Mr. Ives might have 
remained in character by confining his collection to the undoubted 
folksongs of America, of which there are hundreds, or he might have 
attempted the far less congenial task of making a survey of all types 
of American song. To combine the types as he has done can only 
confuse the very people for whom the collection should be of greatest 
value, those who enjoy folksong but have little technical knowledge 
of it. 

The dual character of the book results from the fact that 
relatively few: American folksongs are directly connected with the 
development of the nation before 1850. Thus the sections on Colonial 
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and Revolutionary America had to be pieced out with Child ballads, 
broadsides, hymns, Mother Goose rhymes, and topical songs which 
never became traditional. Of the fifty songs in these sections only 
“Little Mohee,” “On Springfield Mountain,” “The Yankee Man-of- 
War” (“Paul Jones”), and “Yankee Doodle” can be claimed as 
native traditional song. Another twenty are genuine folksongs of 
British origin many of which may well have been sung by the settlers 
but are no more typical of Colonial America than of the America 
of a century or more later. Here we find “Henry Martin,” “Lord 
Randall,” “Lord Thomas and Fair Elinore,” “Edward,” “The Foggy, 
Foggy Dew,” “The Devil’s Nine Questions,” and other timeless old 
ballads which Burl Ives sings with humor, tenderness, or gusto. The 
remaining songs in the two sections are taken from a variety of 
sources unconnected with folksong. Examples include “Psalm Three,” 
from the 17th century Ainsworth Psalter; “Tobacco’s but an Indian 
Weed,” an ancient bit of religious moralizing; “Heart of Oak,” a 
landsmen’s sea song by David Garrick; and two ballads about the 
Boston Tea Party, which, we are told, were written long after the 
event, and, we may assume, never progressed beyond the song book 
or the variety stage. It is hard to imagine many of Ive’s public 
finding pleasure in singing pieces of this kind. 


The remaining three sections of the book are far more satis- 
factory because they contain a high percentage of genuine folksongs. 
Such pieces as “Blow the Man Down,” “Shenandoah,” “Sourwood 
Mountain,” “Billy Boy,” Sweet Betsy from Pike,” “When I was 
Single,” “Aunt Rhody,” “Down in the Valley,” and “Old Dan 
Tucker” are just what we should expect to find in a book of Burl 
Ive’s songs. Since the editor does not reveal the sources of his 
traditional texts but admits to editing and altering them, the student 
has no means of determining to what extent he should be cred- 
ited with original contributions to our body of published folksong. Thus 
the Song Book cannot have the scholarly value of the scientifically ed- 
ited regional collections. But aside from the deficiencies noted, this is 
an appealing and attractively planned collection and one which 
promises enjoyment to all lovers of folksong. 


University of Pennsylvania G. Malcolm Laws, Jr. 
Philadelphia, 4, Penna. 
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Eight Traditional British-American Ballads. New England Folk- 
song Series No. I, The Helen Hartness Flanders Collection of Balladry 
and Folk Music, Middlebury College, Middlebury Vermont. 12”, 
LP, $10.50. 

These eight Child ballads are among the finest of the 4000 
recordings in the Flanders Collection. Miss Marguerite Olney’s 
notes inform us that “these particular recordings have been chosen 
for distribution within educational channels because they are typically 


excellent versions of ballads that have . . . circulated [in New England] 
over a period of time. Not one of the singers represented learned 
his ballad from the printed page . . . Excepting two, all these 


ballads have been traditional in the singer’s family for at least three 
generations.” Better voiced than most informants, and blessed with 
an air of conviction and enthusiasm in their delivery, these singers 
sing their ballads well. The selections include Edward (Child 13) ; 
The Burly Banks of Barbry-O (14) ; King John and the Bishop (45) ; 
Lord Bateman (53); The Wife of Usher’s Well (79); The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington (105); Robin Hood Rescuing the Three 
Squires (140); and The Farmer’s Curst Wife (278). Since we have 
here excellent performances of several types of ballads in good texts, 
sung to modal tunes and recovered from oral tradition (although 
this tradition has been noticeably modified by songsters and broad- 
sides), this disc should prove an unusually valuable teaching aid 
as well as an enjoyable addition to the ballad scholar’s repertoire of 
recorded ballad literature. We may look forward to other releases 
from Middlebury; the Flanders folksong series has been an auspicious 
beginning. 


Columbia University Daniel G. Hoffman 
New York, 27, N. Y. 


AMERICAN Humor 


Uncle Sam’s Uncle Josh. Donald Day, editor. (Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1953.) Ix + 244 pp. $4.00. 

“Josh Billings’ (Henry Wheeler Shaw, 1818-1885) epitomizes 
an important and pathetic trend in American dialect humor. Over 
the decades, the powerful underground river of oral folk humor had 
sent spring after spring bubbling to the surface of our literary 
tradition: here a “Yankee play,” there a tall tale newspaper para- 
graph, here a political squib in rustic verse, there a comic Irishman in a 
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novel. The springs in turn overflowed, the overflows blended, until 
by the 1850’s the visible, printed flood of dialect humor had developed 
a remarkable head of power: it was a literary force looking for a 
tradition. The political storms of the late fifties and the sixties, with 
national survival itself the issue of party differences, revitalized the 
strain of Major Jack Downing (Seba Smith, 1792-1868, and his 
followers) into just such a tradition, a political satire utilizing all 
the devices of the folk-based humor: regional characters, epithet, 
aphorism, exaggeration, anticlimax and the rest, including, perhaps 
most of all, the flow and rhythm of humorous speech recorded by 
means of stylized cacography and vulgate grammar. What this form 
might have achieved, perhaps, is shown in the lonely eminence of 
“Petroleum V. Nasby” (David Ross Locke, 1833-1888), a brilliant 
and shamefully neglected satirist. 


But somehow the flourish was short-lived. Perhaps there had 
been too many years of too intense political commitment and tragedy, 
or perhaps a hand set down an American Victorian teacup long 
enough to press quietly another national artery. Anyhow, Howell’s 
comment in 1867 (as quoted by Professor Blair) that Lowell’s The 
Bigelow Papers were not to be valued “as mere satire,” marks the 
beginning of an end. But as the satire became a less and less popular 
goal, Shaw, in the role of Josh Billings, stepped forward and in a 
burst of fame and greenbacks showed to dialect humor that its still 
great force for capturing the public attention could be shifted to 
another of its well-worn channels, a channel as old as Poor Richard’s 
Almanac or even Saxon gnomics. The force has largely been so 
channeled since, witness Will Rogers or Abe Martin: Josh Billings 
might well have been the cause of the vogue of crackerbarrel phil- 
osophy. 

With the monumental success of “Joshing,” American dialect 
humor substituted for the tradition of trenchant satire a tradition of 
sugarcoating, platitudinizing, and moralizing. Perhaps that is why 
Uncle Josh gained such an immense success: first and foremost he 
is innocuous, a defender of the status quo, a rephraser of what no 
one can object to, a remembrancer of things past, the good old days. 
Young love, and marriage and babies, and cute little rascals of pets, 
and boyhood pranks, and ma’s cooking—he’s for ’em; and sin—he’s 
agin it. Well, so are we all. 


He is not a great story teller, like Mark Twain or G. W. Harris 
(of “Sut Lovingood” fame, 1814-1869), not a satirist like Locke or 
Newell (“Orpheus C. Kerr,” 1836-1901), not a creater of a regional 
type, like Browne (“Artemus Ward,” 1834-1867) or Smith; his lore 
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is the lore of the saw and the proverb, not that of the legend. He is 
by Poor Richard out of the Sunday School Primer, scraping just 
enough aside of the superficial appearances of things to show other 
superficial appearances of things, pat for those who like their proverbs 
in slightly humorous form. 

But good, bad, or indifferent as a writer, Shaw’s immense pop- 
ularity in his day makes it sad that his works have been available 
only after difficulty and then in the type and format which publishers 
unfortunately considered satisfactory in the seventies and eighties. 
This has practically denied him a hearing in the twentieth century. 
So it is with pleasure and surprise that one greets the appearance of 
Uncle Sam’s Uncle Josh, a selection by Donald Day from Shaw’s 
works, under the aegis of a commerical publisher, in a readable type- 
face on decently heavy paper, and with sufficient assistance from 
Mr. Day to enable a reader to understand “Josh Billings” and his 
works. It is pleasant, too, to find Uncle Josh presented on his own 
merits, rather than as a type of style influencing Mark Twain and 
his America, or as an indicator of some force or other in American 
social history. 

However, there are always a good many problems to be solved 
in bringing out a new edition of a half-forgotten, minor writer, and 
Mr. Day’s decisive solutions are perhaps more provocative than 
satisfying. We are all used to the “scholarly” edition; we are also 
familiar with the comments of “unreadable” and “pedantic” with 
which such editions are greeted. Uncle Sam’s Uncle Josh is not such 
an edition: it aims at readability and omits all hint of scholarly 
apparatus. The necessary editorial comments, in italics to be sure, 
are made part of the text and are in the same size of type. There. 
are no editorial prefaces or appendices, except for a note of thanks 
for assistance. The selections have been arranged into chapters accord- 
ing to subject matter, and these in turn have been cleverly ordered 
so as to permit a running biographical comment by the editor. 
Finally, except for an occasional “dyspepsy” or “rheumatiz” the text 
has been taken out of dialect and is presented in normal spelling. 


But one pays a heavy price for “readability.” One never knows 
when a passage was written or where it first appeared: one can ob- 
tain no idea of Shaw’s literary development. For example, tucked 
into a paragraph of editorial comment on page 42 is the information 
that “An Essay on the Mule,” translated into dialect, was Shaw’s 
first really successful work. Nothing there or elsewhere tells one 
that that essay, translated back out of dialect, appears on pages 142-3 
as part of the chapter called “Uncle Josh’s Zoo.” If one is pleased 
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with a passage and wants more of the same, one has no idea where 
more of the same exists in print, since the source is not identified 
and there is not even a list of Shaw’s works. One cannot even enjoy 
the translation from dialect, because nowhere is there an adequate 
sample of an original for comparison. This is not the place to discuss 
the nature of the dialect in “dialect humor” (although E. B. White’s 
strictures on it are far from the last word), but some indication of 
the original might have been given to permit a reader an idea of 
the degree of editorial revision. 

These would be the pedantic quibbles of a purist were it not 
for the sad facts that most of the public for a book of Josh Billings 
will be more or less serious students interested in accurate text, 
contemporary flavor and the like, and that Uncle Sam’s Uncle Josh 
having appeared, it is doubtful that any other publisher will feel 
called upon, soon, to supply a more “scholarly” edition: so we will 
still have to go back to original editions for much of what we want. 

With all reservations, however, it is good to see Uncle Josh 
around again, and one hopes that Mr. Day will combine the editorial 
talent shown in this book with the careful research and flair for fine 
illustration shown in his article in Yankee (XVII, May, 1953) in 
presenting some of the other “phunny phellows,” now “unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung”—and unavailable. 


Laconia, New Hampshire Richard Schuster 
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Canyon Records: Hopi Buffalo Dance, Victory Dance (C-135) ; Jemez 
Hunting Dance, Harvest Dance (ARP-141); Navajo Yebechai 
Chant (ARP-145) ; Taos Round Dance, Clown Song; Tewa Love 
Song (ARP-142); Zuni Comanche Song, Buffalo Dance (ARP- 
157); Apache Joyous Song, Mountain Spirit Dance (ARP-138; 
10”, 78 rpm, $1.31 each. Natay: Navajo Singer (C-6160), 10”, 
LP, $4.00. 

Children’s Record Guild: Let’s All Join In, sung by Pete Seeger 
(YPR-403) ; Pedro in Brazil (CRG-5034). 10”, 78 rpm, no 
price listed. 

Folk Music of the United States from the Archive of Americn Folk 
Music, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.: Songs of the 
Papago (L-31); Songs of the Nootka and Quileute (L-32); 
Songs of the Menominee, Mandan and Hidasta (L-33). 12”, LP, 
$4.50 each. 

Folkways Recordings: Ballads of the Revolution, 1767-1775 and 
1776-1781 (FP-48-1 and 2); Caribbean Dances (FP-840); 
Follow the Sunset (FP-706); Haitian Folk Songs (FP-811); 
Smoky Mountain Ballads (FP-40); 10”, LP, $4.45 each. Lead- 
belly’s Last Sessions (Albums FP-241, 242). 12”, LP, $12.90 
each. 

Riverside Records: The Folk Blues of Blind Lemon Jefferson (RLP- 
1014), 10”, LP, $3.85. 














